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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


One of the most precious 
American Heritages is the 
right to worship as you 
please. But protecting our 
American heritages costs 
money — because peace costs 
money. 

It takes money for 
strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and edu- 
cation to help make peace 
lasting. And money saved 
by individuals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Part- 
ner in strengthening Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power. 

The chart below shows 
how the Bonds you buy will 
earn money for you. But 
the most important thing 
they earn is peace. They 
help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds as 
you might? 
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This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 











HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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THIS IS THE MONTH 


to order your subscription 


for the coming year 


(OVER) 





THIS IS THE MONTH 


when most subscriptions to The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
expire. 

Perhaps yours does not. But by using the enclosed order 
envelope, you'll be sure of receiving the next nine or | 
eighteen issues without interruption. 

If your subscription is Not scheduled to expire until later, 
our records will tell us. If you order now, we will automat- 
ically extend it from the proper expiration date.* 

The envelope follows Page 32. Please fill ic out and drop 
it in the mail Topay. 


* FOR MASS-PRODUCTION ECONOMIES, 
WE HAVE BOUND AN ORDER FORM 


INTO ALL COPIES OF THIS ISSUE, 
WHETHER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EX- 
PIRES WITH THIS ISSUE OR NOT. 
SINCE WE WILL HAVE EXTRA HELP 
AVAILABLE, WE CAN PROCESS SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS MOST EFFICIENTLY IF 
THEY RE ENTERED NOW. 
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The Cover: The serious business of apply-  « ° 

ing for admission to college is occupying many high- Johns Hopkins 
school students this month, and the scene enacted fea Nag: Se Kop 
on the cover of this issue of The Johns Hopkins %& ‘ 
Magazine is likely to be repeated thousands of times 
as they type up their letters of inquiry. The articles 
on the following pages are devoted to the admissions 
problem and its many ramifications: identifying and 
counseling the young people who should go to college, 
directing them to the institutions most suitable for 
them, and choosing among them for admission to 
the freshman class. 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


* 


ANNUAL DUES: 
(SUBJECT TO FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 
Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area). . .$35 
Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ee | oe $15 
Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a S0-mile ra- 
dius of New York)............5..0.046:5. $15 
Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, Fames Milholland, Fr. 
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106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 





| IvING our desk its annual house- 
G cleaning (its contents get shuffled 
around almost daily, but housecleaning 
comes but once a year, and things do 





| pile up), we came across the following, 
| in our handwriting, hastily scribbled 
/on a scrap of yellow paper: 

“Fifteen painful minutes later Miller 
| snipped off the rough edges of the ad- 
|hesive bandage that bound Mallory’s 
| right foot, straightened up stiffly, and 
| contemplated his handiwork with pride. 
| ‘ ‘Beautiful, Miller, beautiful,’ he 
| murmured complacently. ‘Not even in 
| John [sic] Hopkins in the city of Balti- 
‘more. . .’ He broke off suddenly, 
‘frowned down at the thickly bandaged 
| foot, and coughed apologetically. ‘A 
small point has just occurred to me, 
| boss.’ ”’ 
| What is the significance of all this, 
| aside from the fact that Miller, like 
| tens of thousands of other people, does 
|not know about that s on Johns? As 
' nearly as we can work it out, the scrap 
| of paper must have been a bookmark, 
land first-aid-man Miller must have 
pon a character in a book (a murder 
mystery, probably, although our 
| scribble, violating a basic rule of note- 
taking, contains no identification of our 
|source). The note itself must mean 
| that we once actually did something 
|about a project we have long con- 
| sidered undertaking: making a collec- 
| tion of literary references, particularly 
| the passing ones, to Johns Hopkins. We 
| have the feeling we have seen scores of 
ithem (lots of fictional doctors, like 
|Dick Diver in F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
| Tender Is the Night, are Hopkins men), 
| but usually we have been too wrapped 
up in the story to jot them down. 
| Anybody care to join us in carrying 
‘out the project? All it involves is 
reaching for pencil and paper whenever 
you find a reference to Johns Hopkins 
in a work of fiction, and writing down 
the passage. Send it along to us, and 
we’ll see that your name is inscribed on 
a special honor roll we are setting up 
for the purpose. 
| Please include the source. And if 
| anybody, in his detective-story reading, 
‘runs across that episode about Miller 





THE 


and Mallory, we hope he’ll let us know. 
We'll not rest easy until we know who 
they are and what they were up to. 


* 


We have limited the above collection 
to fiction; occasionally, however, we 
come across a non-fictional reference to 
Johns Hopkins that seems to qualify 
for hanging-room in a special wing of 
our museum. For instance, scrawled 
across the week of December 28, in a 
little pocket diary which we carry 
around, we have just found the follow- 
ing, copied from A Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms on _ Historical Principles, 
through which we were browsing in a 
bookstore early this year: 

“University. . . . Often used loosely 
for a college, but since c. 1876, when 
Johns Hopkins was founded, in more 
careful use applied only to those in- 
stitutions where some emphasis is 
placed on graduate work and the 
granting of advanced and professional 
degrees.” 


* 


Not all the fictional references to 
Johns Hopkins are flattering, of course. 
Remember Frank Merriwell? Among 
his many attributes was proficiency in 
lacrosse. Well, Frank and _ friends 
decided to take on the Johns Hopkins 
team, which in Frank’s day, as now, 
was something of a power in the sport. 

The Hopkins men, a group of un- 
pleasant characters if ever there was 
one, stopped at nothing to sabotage 
the Merriwell team— including, if we 
remember correctly, taking Frank to a 
dive in the Baltimore suburbs and 
plying him with loaded drinks. In the 
end Frank emerged triumphant, as 
you’d expect, but what the publication 
of the story did to young America’s 
ideas about this University, we dare 
not speculate. 


* 


Then there was the cartoon that ap- 
peared in American Weekly during the 
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summer. Says a lawyer to the lady 
seated in his office: ‘Your uncle made 
a last-minute change in his will, Mrs. 
Foster. Johns Hopkins gets his money 
‘and you get his brain.” 


* 


We fear we have lost the respect of 
a reader in New England who wrote to 
us after the appearance of our pictures 
of a jazz concert on Keyser Quadrangle 
at Johns Hopkins. Our correspondent 
could find no comfort in the fact that 
today’s Johns Hopkins students would 
lay aside their books for an hour or 
two to “relax tensions,’’ as we had put 
it. In his day (the 1890’s), wrote our 
correspondent, everybody would have 
been busy studying, and tensions be 
hanged. He did not, he concluded, 
envy the present president of the Uni- 
versity his task, if this was the sort of 
student attitude he had to deal with. 

Honoring any man’s right to hold 
an adverse opinion of jazz, but unwill- 
ing to let the younger generation be 
maligned without an argument, we 
wrote back reminding our reader of 
some of the tension-relaxing activities 
in which students engaged in the early 
days: the minstrel shows at the old 
Lyceum; the affair at which the hit 
songs were “The Three Kittens” and 
“Champagne Song”; the pistol duel 
between two students in a Baltimore 
park. Compared with the last-named 
sport, we observed, jazz seems rela- 
tively harmless. 

Back came a second letter from our 
correspondent, and it was obvious he 
“You should be a 
“You distort 


“ ” 


was unconvinced. 
journalist,” he wrote. 
the facts so skillfully.” 


k 


The name of a new associate editor 
appears on the masthead of The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine this month: Ron 
Wolk. Mr. Wolk comes to Johns 
Hopkins by way Westminster 
College, Pennsylvania, the University 
of Syracuse (where he received his 
M.A.), and newspaper work in upper 
New York State. We are glad to wel- 
come him aboard. 

At the same time, we pipe off the 
ship with full honors (what set off this 
salty talk, anyway? the word mast- 
head?) Richard I. Lidz, who held the 
associate editorship for three years 
and has now gone into business. He has 
our thanks for a well-done job. 
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The color and excitement of the early days of a great 


hospital and medical school are in this new volume: 


The Johns Hopkins Hospital and | 
The Johns Hopkins University 


School of Medicine: A Chronicle 
VOLUME IT: 1893-1905 


By ALAN M. CHESNEY, M.D. 


Dean Emeritus of the Medical Faculty at Johns Hopkins 


On October 1, 1893, fifteen men and three women became 
the first students in the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine. Volume II of Dr. Chesney’s definitive history 
begins at this point, with the founding of the Medical School, 
and ends in 1905, with the resignation of the famed Dr. 
William Osler. These were important years for the new 
school and for medical education. 
536 Pages 44 Illustrations $6.00 
Still available: The Johns Hopkins Hospital and The Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Medicine: A Chronicle. Volume I: Early 


Years, 1867-1893. $3.00 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS -. BALTIMORE 
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The Johns Hopkins Bookstore 
r Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. 


Please send me these books in the quantities specified. En- 
closed is my payment of $__. (Add 2% sales tax if books are 
to be sent to a Maryland address.) 


Tue Jouns Hopkins Hospitat AND THE Jonuns Hopkins 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Volume IT, $6. 
Volume I, $3. 
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THE COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS SCRAMBLE 


- DINNER TONIGHT, in many a home across the country, the high- 


school senior in the family will retire to his room and assume the pose 
of the boy on the cover of this issue of The Johns Hopkins Magazine. A 
couple of hours later he will emerge with the result (left): his carefully 
typed letters of application to at least several of the nation’s colleges and 
universities. 

Perhaps he is worried; if so, he has company. His parents, his high-school 
teachers and guidance counselors, his congressman, and many of the 
addressees of his letters are probably worried, too. Getting into college, 
everybody has heard, is a tough job nowadays. 

Like most generalizations, this one has its exceptions. Even at this late 
date, for example, there are openings in the 1958 freshman class—at some 
colleges. A boy whose aim is simply to get into college, any college, can prob- 
ably find a campus with the welcome sign still up. (Last year, estimates the 
U. S. Office of Education, 20 to 30 per cent of the college openings went 
begging. ) 

But on other campuses the gates closed many months ago. When they 
did, for every boy and girl who had been admitted, a considerable number of 
anguished applicants were left standing outside. These were the “‘prestige”’ 
institutions, many of them privately supported colleges and universities in 
the East, on which far more high-school students set their sights than could 
possibly be fitted into classrooms and dormitory space. 

Much of the annual anguish could be avoided, of course, if the applica- 
tions for admission were spread more evenly among the more than 1,800 
institutions of higher learning that dot the United States, instead of con- 
centrated on the prestigious few. Guidance counselors in the high schools 
are being urged to do all they can to apprise their students of this fact. But 
as long as we shy away from a system of czars and computing machines 
which tell students which colleges they are to go to and which courses they 
must take, the long lines of applicants outside a relatively few institutions 





will probably continue to form. 


S THIS BAD? Anyone who has seen the distress of a high-school student 
I who has applied to, say, ten prestige institutions and begun receiving 
those letters from the admissions offices which say “I am sorry to have to 
tell you...” is likely to answer Yes. The personal strains observable in 
every high-school senior class at college admissions time are intense. Simi- 
larly, the situation is frustrating to educators who know that high-school 


? 
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students often fail to apply to uncrowded colleges of excellent quality 
simply because they don’t know about them; student counseling, in many 
high schools, is inadequate, and in one half of the nation’s high schools is 
non-existent. Especially frustrated are the administrators of many un- 
accredited colleges, who are in the chicken-and-the-egg position of not being 
able to attract students because their institutions lack accreditation, and 
who can’t earn accreditation until they make improvements which addi- 
tional students might enable them to pay for. 

On the bright side, however, are many factors, although they are not apt 
to comfort the high-school graduate, or his parents, who failed to get into 
the college of his choice this year. In communities where children are losing 
out in the college competition due to flabby school curricula, for instance, 
there is a mounting pressure for better schooling—and less patience with 
the excuses, which have often awed parents in the past, offered by school 
administrators. There is a noticeable tendency for able students, who once 
might have been able to get into college in a breeze, not to take college 
admission for granted; as a result, they are bearing down in their studies 
and running up outstanding records. There are strong moves afoot, backed 
by large appropriations made by Congress a month ago, to beef up high- 
school guidance programs. Growing numbers of college alumni are busy 
seeking out good high-school students and seeing to it that they are well- 
informed about specific college opportunities. More and more States are 
showing a determination to strengthen their public colleges and universities 





so that they can compete with private institutions in academic prestige. 
From all of these trends—if they continue, and if they are backed by 
money and wisdom—higher standards of education should result. 


T THE GATES of the few top-prestige institutions the demand for admis- 
A sion undoubtedly will continue to grow. All of the pressures they have 
experienced up to now have occurred in a period in which America’s college- 
age population has actually been in a trough; due to the high birth rates of 
the 1940’s, however, it is about to shoot up spectacularly. In addition, 
economic barriers—already a shrinking factor in college attendance despite 
steadily rising tuition and campus living costs—are being further flattened 
by growing numbers of scholarships and by the student-loan program 
just passed by Congress. 

For the institutions affected by the greatest admissions demands, the 
prospect holds both opportunities and problems. On the theory that the 
more milk there is in the bottle, the more cream it contains, the colleges 
should be able to raise the standards of their student bodies further than 
ever by having more applicants from whom to choose. They can thus offer 
an even higher higher education than before. On the other hand, this milk is 
homogenized : the cream of the potential students is mixed in with the whole 
college-age population, which by early in the 1960’s will number ten million. 
Discovering the gifted students, testing them, and choosing among them 
for college admissions will require great skill and dedication, as the articles 
on the following pages show. 
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HOW REAL 
IS THE CRISIS? 


Many parents and high-school students are close to panic as they 


think of college admissions. Is the squeeze as bad as publicized?. 


By HOWARD SNETHEN 


into Johns Hopkins these days?” 

The question, by now, is a familiar one. The man 
who asks it may be the fellow next to you on a plane, 
the father of the boy down the street, the friend of a 
friend, or an old college classmate who, after all these 
years, has suddenly remembered what close chums you 
and he once were. He has just drawn from you the 
confession, or under the spur of personal panic he has 
recalled, that you are a college admissions officer. 

And, in many people’s view, a college admissions 
officer is Someone You Should Know, nowadays. 

In the course of the last two or three years, the 
growth of popular interest in college admissions has 
been remarkable, both for its intensity and for its mis- 
information. Newspapers and magazines have given 
wide currency to catch-phrases—many of them, in fact, 
coined by college educators and administrators them- 
selves: “‘the crisis in college admissions” ; “‘the impending 
tidal wave of students’’; “the closing college door.” 
Unless your offspring is a positive genius (and/or a 
good athlete), runs the general impression, he will 
have difficulty getting himself admitted to the ivied 
halls. Many parents, quite understandably, have let 
their concern approach the stage of panic as their own 
children come closer to college age. Not infrequently 
their anxiety is transmitted to the children them- 
selves. 


HAT are the facts, and how do they look? 
\ \ The college enrollment situation divides it- 
self rather neatly into two parts: the situation 
as it exists now, and as it will probably remain for the 
next year; and the situation as it is likely to be, beginning 
around 1960. The second phase is likely to be consider- 
ably different from the first. The character of both 


Tin ME: just what does my son have to do to get 
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If the number of high-school boys applying for admis- 
sion to Johns Hopkins in the future maintains the 
same ratio to the nation’s total college-age population 
as at present (a conservative assumption), by 1970 the 
University will be receiving completed, i.e., serious, ap- 
plications from more than five times as many students 
as it can accept. Four hundred seventy-five freshmen 
are likely to be the most Johns Hopkins can admit. 


phases can be traced fairly precisely in terms of a single 
indicator: the American birth rate. 

Through the depression years of the 1930’s, the 
birth rate showed only slight increases. At the end of the 
decade, the rise became more substantial. Then came 
the war period. The birth rate made a fairly sharp 
jump, particularly between 1941 and 1943; then it 


The author is a member of the admissions staff at Johns Hopkins. 












For the 396 openings in the freshman class this fall... . 
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trailed off, through 1945. The postwar period showed 
the greatest increase of all. The 1958 birth rate is 
expected to be about double that of 1933. 

All sorts of predictions, dire and otherwise, can be 
(and are) based on birth-rate statistics. Their effect on 
college enrollments, for example, is unmistakable. 

In any year, the college-admissions situation can be 
partially sized up by examining the birth rate of about 
eighteen years ago. This fall, for instance, we are dealing 
largely with freshmen who were born around 1940. 
(That happened to be neither a boom year for babies nor 
a low year.) 

If we assume that the percentage of high-school 
graduates enrolling in colleges and universities remains 
at its present level (about 31 per cent), it is safe to 
say—again consulting the birth-rate figures—that the 
real challenge will begin in 1960 and, with short-lived 
dips, will increase throughout that decade. 

But while population growth has thus far accounted 
for the majority of increased college enrollments 
(roughly 80 per cent), there is a second factor that 
deserves consideration. That is the increased percentage 
of high-school students seeking admission to college. 
Since 1952 there has been a rise in this percentage of 
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6.1. This is more a reflection of healthy growth than a 
cause for alarm, and there is no reason to believe that 
any drastic changes, up or down, will take place in this 
category. Estimates of future enrollment have taken 
this factor into consideration and, barring war or de- 
pression, they should be reasonably accurate. 

These estimates foresee a doubling of college enroll- 
ment by 1970. They do, however, fail to mention the 
fact that much of the increase will be the result of the 
lengthening span of education, and not solely of pres- 
sure at the freshman level. Frank H. Bowles, president 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, has made 
this observation and has gone on to point out that 
pressures in freshman enrollment over the next ten 
years may not be as great as we now anticipate, but 
that pressures for enrollment in graduate and profes- 
sional schools may well be greater than we expect. 

Thus, when he reads that college enrollment in the 
United States will double by 1970, a parent should not 
infer that the number of young people applying for 
admission to freshman classes will be double the number 
applying for admission today. It isn’t likely to be. It 
will, however, be well above the present figure; let no 
one have any doubt about that. 
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T PRESENT, there is plenty of room for everybody, 
A if one adds up the number of openings in all 
1,800 institutions of higher education in the 
United States and compares the total with the number 
of students who want to go to college this year. The 
trouble is, college applicants do not distribute their 
requests for admission so neatly; they tend to bunch up 
in a relatively small number of institutions. Therein 
lies much of today’s panic. It’s hard to tell a boy who 
has failed to gain admission to the pre-medical program 
at Johns Hopkins, or to any of the other colleges and 
universities to which he may have applied, that he’d 
have had no trouble if he had applied to a less prestig- 
ious school. The difficulty is that, rightly or wrongly, 
he wanted to go to Johns Hopkins or one of the other 
institutions; he had his heart set on it; and those are the 
schools to which he applied. As far as he is concerned— 
statistics or no—‘‘the closing college door’’ has already 
slammed shut. For him, the ‘crisis in education”’ is 
here. 

Guidance counselors, college presidents, admissions 
officers, and others have begun an intensive effort to 
remedy this situation. It is largely a matter of educating 
high-school students and their parents to realize that 


...- 1,500 completed applications were received 
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there are literally hundreds of colleges, offering good 
educational opportunities, which are having difficulty 
filling up their freshman classes; and that one or more 
of these colleges may actually be better suited to a 
student’s needs than the “name” schools he has read 
about and to which, lacking counsel to the contrary, he 
is likely to apply. 

Adequate counseling, then, is one of young people’s 
prime needs, and it will be even more essential in 
the years ahead. A great deal of heartache and dis- 
appointment can be avoided if the student is properly 
guided to apply for admission to those schools for which 
he is best qualified and which, by the nature of their 
programs, will be suitable for him. The problem in- 
volves an understandable human desire to strive for 
the best; but “the best,” in this context, is not neces- 
sarily the college most often mentioned in one’s social 
set or in conversations with fellow high-school students. 

N 
A realizes better than anyone else the perils of 
offering such advice as the foregoing. Too many 


people who receive such advice do not sharpen their 
Continued on page 31 
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TRY BEING THE 


Admissions Man 


Here are eight actual cases of students who applied for 
admission to college. When you read each case, you will 
be in possession of all the facts known to the college ad- 


missions officer at the time he made his decision on the 


student’s application. What would your decision have 


been? For each student’s college record, see page 29. 


Case I 


FAMILY: Case I, a girl, was born in 
October, 1931. Her father, an engineer, 
went to a technical college. Her mother 
is an alumna of the college to which 
Case I is applying. She has two elder 
brothers and one younger brother. 

SCHOOL HISTORY: In 1945 she en- 
tered a suburban high school of about 
two thousand students that sends a 
considerable percentage of its seniors 


to college. Her grades were: 
gth oth 41th path 


English B BC 
Latin B B 

French BB Cc C 
Algebra A C 
Geometry C 
U.S. History B 
P.6.D.* B 
Chemistry B 
Music A 

Glee Club A 

Choir A 
Phys. Ed. ae 


RANK IN CLASS: 117th out of 386. 

She was an enthusiastic cheerleader, 
captain of the hockey team, a member 
of the music club and various com- 
mittees. The school reported that she 
showed a good deal of initiative in 
sports. Her father, in an attempt to 
explain away her decline in grades 
during the last two years of school, 
mentioned that she was active in two 
outside charitable organizations. She 
was an officer in both organizations 
and, in one of them, assumed responsi- 
bility for handling large funds. 

The school felt that the girl, though 
intelligent, was not intellectually ma- 


*P.O.D. stands for ‘‘ Problems of Democ- 
racy.” 
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ture, lacked intellectual curiosity, and 
was more interested in cheerleading, 
sports, and social life than in abstract 
ideas. The latter interest, said the 
school, might come later on, but on the 
other hand she might “always be the 
practical, rather than the theoretical, 
type.” The school also found her 
wholesome, attractive, a good citizen, 
well poised, and well adjusted socially. 
She had taken piano lessons outside of 
school. 

INTERVIEW: “She likes chemistry. 
hates French. Mother says high school is 
against having her come here. Mother 
and father both determined she come 
here. I can find no spark of enthusiasm 
in the girl herself for coming here. 
Girl said she would ‘stick it out’ if she 
came. She is not a good risk for this 
place. Much pressure from father to 
get her in here.” According to the ap- 
plication blank, her first preference 
was for another college, but her 
mother’s preference was for this one. 

TEST SCORES: Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, January, 1949: SAT-Verbal— 
494; SAT-Mathematical—505. College 
Board Achievement Tests, April, 1949: 
English—578; French—570; Social 
Studies—444. (Average SAT-Verbal 
for this college is about 575.) 


Case Il 


FAMILY: Case II, a boy, was born in 
May, 1930. His father, a salesman, 
never went to college; his mother at- 
tended college for two years. He has a 
sister who is three years older, now 
attending college, and apparently doing 
well. 

SCHOOL HISTORY: He entered High 
School A in September, 1943. This 





school is in a suburban community and 
offers standard college preparation. 
His grades in the freshman and sopho- 
more years ranged from 77 to 85 in the 
academic subjects: English, foreign 
language, mathematics, and _ the 
sciences. He also got a grade of 71 in 
shop and a grade of 99 in physical 
education. Apparently the only extra- 
curricular activity in which he engaged 
at this time was the school orchestra. 
He has studied the clarinet for a num- 
ber of years. 

The guidance director of School A 
says that he is not likely to do out- 
standing work in college, although he 
may get by. School A rates him as 
lacking any strong sense of purpose, as 
one who has to be prodded at times to 
do his regular school work, as generally 
self-centered in his outlook, as some- 
what immature emotionally. They say, 
however, that he is usually dependable 
and usually under control, emotionally. 

In September, 1945, his family 
moved, and he transferred to another 
suburban high school, School B. He 
entered the junior class and made 
grades of B and C during his junior 
and senior years. His rank in class at 
the time his application for college was 
submitted was 113th out of 341. School 
B rated him as a student of real in- 
tellectual promise who ought to attend 
college. They said he had an excellent 
moral character, was purposeful, full of 
ambition and _ initiative, emotionally 
mature, and thoroughly dependable. 

In School B, he was a member of the 
student government in his junior year 
and played intramural basketball. In 
his senior year he was a member of the 
mathematics and chemistry clubs. 

GOAL AT ADMISSION: On his applica- 
tion blank he expressed an interest in 
majoring in biology with a view to a 
career in medicine. 

TEST SCORES: In Grade 10 at School 
A, he was given a series of tests with 
the following results in terms of na- 
tional norms: 


TQ (test not specified) 106 
Iowa Silent Reading Advanced 

SR ye . 50%ile 
Otis Intelligence Test......... 85%ile 


Continued on page 26 


These cases were assembled by Henry S. 
Dyer while associate director of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and pub- 
lished in “College Admissions,” a pub- 
lication of the board. We reprint them by 
permission. 
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THE ADMISSIONS 
SCRAMBLE 


The 
Talent 
Search 


After a morning of answering 
students’ questions about his alma 
mater (‘““What about the new 
medical program?”’; ‘“How about 
athletics?”), Abby Imberman, a 
Johns Hopkins alumnus living 

in Chicago, leaves the 

North Shore Country Day School. 
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Alumni can help. A group of Hopkins alumni in Illinois show how 


F you wait at the intersection of Routes 14 and 83 
I in northern Illinois one night late this month, you 
will see a blue Buick speed by at about 9:45. After two 
hours of answering students’ questions at Arlington 
Township High School’s “college night”—which fol- 
lowed a full day’s work at his office in Chicago and a 
hurried meal at a roadside diner—Abby Imberman 
(above), a Johns Hopkins alumnus, is bound home to 
Hinsdale, Illinois, forty miles away. 

As head of the schools committee of the Johns Hop- 
kins alumni chapter in Illinois, he, with his committee 
members, over the years has given counsel to hundreds 
of high-school students in Illinois, northern Indiana, 
and southern Wisconsin. The fruits of their labor are 
apparent at Johns Hopkins every year. This fall, for ex- 
ample, eight freshmen have come from Illinois as a 
result of the schools committee’s activities. 

The process of matching students and universities is 
always a complicated one, made doubly difficult by 





miles of physical separation. To help with the task, the 
schools committee furnishes detailed information about 
Johns Hopkins to Illinois students and their high- 
school counselors. To Johns Hopkins, the committee 
provides personal information about Illinois applicants. 

The alumni, for their part, find that rendering this 
service to high-school students and to the University is 
highly stimulating. ‘Finding a live, inquisitive student 
who is full of strange curiosities and wild wonders about 
the world,” said one alumnus, ‘‘is a fascinating achieve- 
ment.” 

The extent of the service is apparent in the pictures 
on the following pages. In Illinois, under the leadership 
of Abby Imberman, Johns Hopkins alumni have worked 
out a program which could well be a model for other 
alumni wishing to perform a similar service anywhere 
in the United States. 

And the Illinois committee members do this work 
not as a solemn duty, but for the honest love of it. 





“We take our counseling seriously” 


HE members of the Johns Hopkins alumni schools committee in Chicago 
T concentrate on forty schools in the area but wish they could cover more, 
particularly in downstate Illinois. School counselors, anxious that their stu- 
dents be well-informed about colleges and universities, make special arrange- 
ments for them, ranging from invitations to “college nights,’’ where a commit- 
tee member may meet with students and their parents (below), to daytime 
appointments with boys who faculty members believe would benefit most 
from the educational opportunities Johns Hopkins offers. To acquaint the 
educators themselves with Johns Hopkins, the committee each fall invites 
high-school counselors to a buffet supper (above, right), attended by representa- 
tives from the University. Previously the committee chairman, Abby Imber- 
man, has sent Hopkins catalogues to two hundred schools in Illinois, along 
with a personal letter offering the committee’s services in conferring with 
interested students. 

‘“‘We take our counseling seriously,’ says Abby Imberman. “Our primary 
aim is to be of help to the student and his high-school counselor. No committee 
member wears a black and gold sash and bellows for Johns Hopkins. One 
student last year, for example, wanted to study some rarefied branch of an 
esoteric subject, in which Hopkins did not offer undergraduate courses. I 
advised him to go to a West Coast institution, which he did. I heard from him 
last Christmas when he was home; he phoned to tell me how pleased he was 
with his college, and plans to attend Hopkins for graduate work. 

“We don’t even take a student’s name; we endeavor only to answet his 
questions. If, after we’ve talked with him, he decides he’s interested in Hop- 
kins, he can write to Baltimore for an application blank. We don’t furnish 
any; it’s entirely up to him.” If an applicant’s record is good, the committee 
enters the picture again after he has reached the final-application stage, inter- 
viewing him and reporting to the University (see page 14). 
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High-school guidance counselors 





meet with members of the 
Johns Hopkins alumni 

schools committee at the 
University Club in Chicago for 
a briefing by Robert Bilgrave, 
of the University’s admission staff. \ 











Taking time from his job, 

Abby Imberman has daytime session 
with a group of students who 

have questions about Johns Hopkins 
‘Are there girls?”’ asks one. 
Imberman cites his own case: he 
met his wife, a Goucher College 

girl, when he was a student. 











Representing Johns Hopkins at 
a “college night”’ meeting 

at Mount Carmel High School, 
Dr. Albert G. Langeluttig (/eft), 

a lawyer, confers with a student 

and his parents. Idea is to 

answer questions, not “‘sell’? Hopkins. 
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every applicant, a qualified interview 
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In addition to his scholastic record, College Entrance A student is assigned for interview only to an alumnus 
Examination results, and recommendations from who is qualified in the field which the student 

his high school, the report of a personal interview with wishes to enter. Virtually every field of study is repre- 
the prospective student is required by Johns Hopkins. sented among the committee members. 

Alumni in Chicago are active in conducting such interviews. Above, Dr. Jonathan B. Horrell, a pathologist in 

At left, Dr. Ilza Veith, a medical historian, Harvey, Illinois, shows an applicant for the pre-medical 
queries an applicant in her University of Chicago office. course at Johns Hopkins through his laboratory. 


In the spring, Abby Imberman flies to Baltimore 
for a review of Illinois applications with members of 
the Hopkins admissions office (right). Then 

he joins representatives from other Hopkins alumni 
groups across the country for a discussion of 
admissions and other alumni affairs 

with President Milton S. Eisenhower (below). 


ALAN J. BEARDEN 


































Six members of the Illinois schools committee’ 


Abby Imberman 
G. ’31-’37 


“Why 
Do We Do 
All This?” 


Hy do we do all this?” one of the Johns Hopkins 

\\ alumni who are active in admissions work in 

Illinois echoed recently when a visitor asked him to 

account for the enthusiasm of the committeemen. “It 

certainly isn’t for the money; we pay our own expenses. 

We don’t do it because we have time. Nor has anyone 
ever received an honorary degree for this work. 

“We do it because there is a tremendous gratification 
in seeing the responsible citizens produced by Johns 
Hopkins—men we helped discover when they were 
mere striplings. 

“When we first see them, they are usually groping in 
their schooling, confused by the multiplicity of college 
requirements and of colleges themselves. By the time 
they are ready to graduate and turn up at our Christmas 
buffet party in their last year, they are mature and 





Ilza Veith 
M.A. ’44, Ph.D. ’47 


Photographs for the Johns Hopkins Magazine by Archie Lieberman, Black Star 





Paul L. Rosenbluth 
B.A. °43, M.D. ’47 


responsible men, wrestling with questions of graduate 
work or the business world and probably contemplating 
marriage. To meet with them then, and to see what has 
happened to the awkward, diffident high-school boys, 
provides quite an inward illumination for the schools 
committee members. Long after I’m finished, this satis- 
faction will remain with me.” 

The buffet party to which the alumnus referred is 
held in Chicago every Christmas. The schools commit- 
teemen have an opportunity to observe the results of 
their labors—and, incidentally, to do some more work. 
In addition to inviting all Johns Hopkins students from 
Illinois to join them at the Chicago Press Club, they 
invite prospective students and their parents. ‘It is,” 
said one alumnus in the midst of the crowd last Christ- 
mas, ‘‘a bit like seeing your past, your present, and 
your future, simultaneously. When we held the first 
party like this, there were six or seven boys and their 
parents. Tonight, there are eighty-four.”’ 

The schools comittee is now considering dividing the 
Christmas buffet party into two affairs: one for prospec- 


* Other Illinois-area alumni who have taken part in the interview- 
ing of high-school students are Julia T. Apter, Edward W. Barkdull, 
William Bloom, William S. Brown, Stephen Brunauer, Neal Davis, 
Averon H. Ellis, Eugene M. K. Geiling, William F. Hughes, Jr., 
A. Everett Joslyn, Jr., Faith W. La Velle, Paul Levin, John A. M. 
Lyon, Milton M. Marisic, Robert B. Mellins, T. A. Mogilnitsky, H. 
William Sause, Otto F. G. Schilling, Sidney J. Socolar, Oscar Sugar, 
Irving D. Thrasher, Steuart D. White, and F. Howell Wright. 
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Jonathan B. Horrell 


tive students and their parents, the other for Hopkins 
undergraduates from Illinois. ““The massed brains of 
our committee,” reports Abby Imberman, ‘are now 
trying to figure out how, financially, this can be done.” 


F alumni enthusiasm is high in Chicago and other 
I cities where alumni schools committees are active, it 
is no higher than that at the admissions office on the 
Johns Hopkins campus in Baltimore. “If we had alumni 
doing a similar job in twenty more cities,” said a staff 


During the Christmas holidays, the 
schools committee entertains 
Illinois students home from Johns 
Hopkins for vacation, as well 

as prospective students and their 
parents, at the Chicago Press 
Club. “It’s a bit like seeing your 
past and future simultaneously,” 
said one alumnus at this party. 


A. Beaumont Johnson, 2nd 
B.A. ’41 M.D. ’45 

















Albert G. Langeluttig 
B.A. °22, Ph.D. ’25 


member recently, “what a service to the University it 
would be. Moreover, if alumni would once experience 
the thrill of guiding a good student to Hopkins and 
watching his development, they would be beseeching 
the University to let them expand this activity.” 

In the years ahead, with the numbers of college appli- 
cants increasing rapidly and the problem of matching 
the applicants to the right institutions increasing with 
them, such service by alumni could be a growingly 
important and rewarding one. 

















THE ADMISSIONS SCRAMBLE 





HOW CAN WE FIND 
THE TALENTED? 


And, once we have identified them, how can we help them to use 
their intellectual resources to the full? The answers are crucial 


By DAVID G. DANSKIN 


youngsters end their formal education with the 

high-school commencement program. Potential 
scientists, doctors, teachers, and engineers who might 
have developed into leaders in their fields are lost be- 
cause they lack drive or money or an awareness of their 
own potentialities. This waste of intellectual resources 
is a loss to the nation, of course. But perhaps even more 
important is the loss to the persons concerned. They 
could and probably should continue to develop their 
talents. But they don’t. 

It took scientific developments in the Soviet Union 
to shock America into a realization that much of its 
latent talent is not being used to the full. Phrases once 
restricted to use by educators came into common 
usage: “gifted child”; “enrichment programs” ; “multi- 
track curricula.”’ A nation that for years had been pre- 
occupied with mass education suddenly and without 
apology began also to think in terms of superior oppor- 
tunities for superior students. The great search for the 
gifted student was on. 

In August, Congress took action to spur this search. 
To help lower one barrier to college attendance by 
qualified students, it appropriated $295 million to be 
used for student loans. In the same act, Congress 
recognized that there is an even more basic need, if the 
country is to exploit its intellectual resources more fully : 
gifted students must be identified in the first place. 
Toward this end, the legislators appropriated $60 


Pent YEAR, thousands of America’s brightest 


The author is assistant professor of education at Johns Hopkins. 


million, to be matched by the States, for strengthening 
the nation’s testing and guidance programs. 


cally talented young people fall, roughly, into 

two groups. First, there is the gifted student who 
is recognized early in his elementary-school career, who 
performs at a level superior to most of his classmates, 
who will probably apply for admission to college and be 
accepted, and who will perhaps go on to a position of 
leadership in his life’s work. The second group of gifted 
students is far less fortunate. Here, the boy or girl with 
superior talent is often not identified early in life. Or, if 
he is identified, he is not given the encouragement and 
skilled guidance, during his school years, which might 
kindle the interest he needs if he is to use his talents 
most effectively. 

According to the Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training, such students comprise more 
than half of America’s most promising eighteen-year- 
olds—the top twenty-five per cent in intelligence. It 
is in this critical group that a large portion of the coun- 
try’s intellectual resources is wasted. 

Educators have at their command dozens of tests 
for identifying the gifted child and for measuring his 
achievement. Such tests are widely administered to 
children throughout their school careers. But identifica- 
tion is only the first step. If it is to have meaning, the 
gifted student, once identified, must be given special 


T= need for such strengthening is clear. Academi- 
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attention. Only with guidance and counseling are many 
superior students likely to develop the drive to achieve, 
or to rise to meet the more stimulating learning situa- 
tions which teachers may devise for them. 


in identifying the academically talented student 
has been generally proved. 

Acceptance of the individual intelligence test as an 
instrument for measuring intellectual capacity can be 
credited largely to Alfred Binet, whose tests set the 
pattern for those used today. At the turn of the century 
Binet was commissioned to investigate the capacities of 
Paris school children and to find some method of 
differentiating those who possessed intellectual promise 
from those who didn’t. For years psychologists had been 
trying to measure mental ability without success, using 
tests which measured the strength of a subject’s grip, 
the smallest differences in weight which a subject could 
discern by lifting two objects in quick succession, the 
speed with which a child could react to sound, the 
accuracy with which he could reproduce an interval of 
ten seconds, and other simple sensory and motor tests. 

Binet abandoned such procedures. His 1905 “Binet- 
Simon Scale” included such performances as imitating 
gestures, pointing to parts of the body or to common 
objects upon request, repeating three numbers im- 
mediately after hearing the series once, and drawing 
from memory two different geometric designs. His Scale 
also contained more difficult items, such as giving 
rhymes for selected words and distinguishing between 
such closely related abstract terms as “sad” and 
“bored.” None of his tests presumed any special train- 
ing on the part of the child. Rather, it was assumed that 
nearly every child tested by Binet had the necessary 
experience to perform the actions the Scale demanded 
of him. 

In devising scholastic aptitude tests today, the same 
approach is used, i.e., building the tests around a wide 
variety of activities drawn from the everyday experi- 
ences of a child. 

In addition, Binet used age to define the level of 
difficulty of his test items. If some could be performed 
by most six-year-old children but by few five-year-olds, 
the items were said to be at the six-year-old level. Any 
child, regardless of his actual age, who could perform 
the tasks at this level was said to have the mental 
ability of a six-year-old. 

Current mental-ability tests use the same approach. 

But the Binet-Simon Scale was an individual test. 
It had to be given to each child separately, by a trained 
tester. The expense, both in time and in money, 
prompted the development of the group aptitude test, 
for examining large numbers of people simultaneously. 
The “Army Alpha” test for measuring and placing 
American army recruits during World War I was the 


Ts VALIDITY of aptitude and achievement testing 


Continued on page 29 











Some Samples of Tests 
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A Johns Hopkins Gazette 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





TUITION UP IN 1959 


Beginning in September, 1959, tuition 
fees at the Johns Hopkins University 
will be raised from $1,000 per year to 
$1,200 for both undergraduate and 
graduate students. The increase affects 
the Homewood Schools, the School of 
Medicine, and the School of Advanced 
International Studies in Washington. 
Tuition fees in the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, which are already 
$1,200, will not be raised. Officials of 
the University have emphasized that 
every effort will be made to help 
students who need financial aid, and 
that university scholarships will be 
automatically increased to a_ pro- 
portionate value. The last tuition in- 
crease at Johns Hopkins occurred in 
1957, when the figure went from $800 
to $1,000. 


BOOKS 


Robert S. Ayre, professor and chair- 
man of the department of civil engi- 
neering, and Lydik S. Jacobsen: Engi- 
neering Vibrations (McGraw-Hill). 

Joun S. Bartu, B.A. 751, M.A. 752, G. 
52-53 (writing): The End of the Road 


(Doubleday). 
GeorceE F. Carter, professor of 
geography: Pleistocene Man at San 


Diego (Johns Hopkins, $8). 

GrorGE W. Corner, B.A. ’09, M.D. 
13, Fac. ’13~14, ’19-’23, 40-55, pro- 
fessor emeritus of embryology: Anato- 
mist at Large (Basic Books, $4). 

FranK Moore Cross, JR., PH.D. 750 
(Oriental seminary): The Ancient Li- 
brary of Qumran and Modern Biblical 
Studies (Doubleday). 

Wituiam Dramonp, B.A. 37, PH.D. 
’42 (history): Development Banks (Johns 
Hopkins, $3). 

SrerAn Ernarsson, professor of 
Seandinavian philology: A History 
of Icelandic Literature (Johns Hopkins, 
$5.50). 

Cart J. Friepricnu, Fac. 34-35 
(political science): Alfred Weber's Theory 
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NEW PROFESSOR 


ALAN J. BEARDEN 


Adolph Katzenellenbogen 
(See “Faculty’’) 


of the Location of Industries (Chicago, 
$5). 

C. Grove Harngs, professor of diplo- 
matic history and director of the 
Bologna Center, and Foster H. Sher- 
wood: The Role of the Supreme Court 
in American Government and Politics, 
1835-1864 (California, $7.50). 

Puitie P. HamBuRGER, B.A. ’35: Mayor 
Watching and Other Pleasures (Rine- 
hart, $3.75). 

ALFRED Hurwitz, m.p. 733, and 
George Degenshein: Milestones in Mod- 
ern Surgery (Hoeber-Harper). 

Burcess H. JENNINGS, B.E. ’25, and 
Ali Bulent Cambel: Gas Dynamics 
(McGraw-Hill). 

Victoria Lincotn Lowe, fac. ’49- 
’50, ’51-’52 (writing seminar): A Dan- 
gerous Innocence (Rinehart, $3.75). 

Broapus MITcHELL, PH.D. ’18 (politi- 

Hersert C. Hoover, wu.p. 720 
(Honorary): The Ordeal of Woodrow 
Wilson (McGraw-Hill, $6). 


THE 


cal economy): Heritage from Hamilton 
(Columbia, $3.75). 

Ernest Sacus, M.D. 04: 50 Years of 
Neurosurgery (Vantage). 

JAMES B. ScARBOROUGH, PH.D. ’23 
(mathematics): The Gyroscope (Inter- 
science, $6.50). 

Frank G. SLAUGHTER, M.D. ’30: Day- 
break (India Wood, $3.95). 

Currton K. YEARLEY, JR., B.A., 50, 
PH.D. ’53 (history), fac. ’52-53: Britons 
in American Labor: A History of the 
Influence of the United Kingdom Im- 
migrants on American Labor, 1820-1914 


(Johns Hopkins, $4). 


THE FACULTY 


PRESIDENT Mitton E. E1sENHOWER 
completed a fact-finding trip to Central 
America last summer as a personal rep- 
resentative of the President of the United 
States. Dr. Eisenhower visited the five 
Central American countries and Panama 
and Puerto Rico. 

W. Barry Woon, sr., M.D. ’36, vice- 
president of the University and pro- 
fessor of microbiology, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of science 
at Washington University. 

In THE Facutty or PutLtosopHy— 
Guy T. BusweE.L, professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the University of 
California, will be visiting professor of 
education at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity during this fall term. 

H. Bentiey Guass, professor of 
biology, has been elected president of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. 

ADOLPH KATZENELLENBOGEN has 
been appointed professor of history of 
art and chairman of the department of 
fine arts at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Dr. Katzenellenbogen had been 
on the faculty of Vassar College since 
1940, and since 1953 he has been a visit- 
ing member of the Institute of Advanced 
Study in Princeton, New Jersey. 

At THE ScHoot or MEpDICcCINE— 
Puiture Barb, former dean of the medi- 
cal faculty and professor of physiology, 
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has been elected to the beard of trustees 
of the Rockefeller Institute. 

A. McGeuee Harvey, m.p. ’34, 
House Staff ’34—’37, ’40-’42, professor 
of medicine and director of the depart- 
ment of medicine, has been re-elected 
to the office of recorder of the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians. Dr. Harvey 
was a representative of the United States 
last spring at the Eighth Middle East 
Medical Assembly at the American 
University of Beirut. 

Tuomas B. Turner, dean of the 
school of medicine, and professor of 
microbiology, has been appointed to the 
board of visitors and governors of 
St. John’s College. 


THE ALUMNI 


JANET Bassett (Mrs. LAwrENcE H.) 
BaKER, B.S. 23, M.A. 728, PH.D. ’28 
(education), has been appointed as- 
sistant professor in the department of 
history of Marywood College in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

BERNARD J. BAMBERGER, 8.A. 722, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Rosert H. Brou-Kaun, Ga. ’33-’36 
(physiological chemistry), is the presi- 
dent of the newly-formed pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturing firm, Bard-Saratoga, 
Inc., of Saratoga Springs, New York. 

WituraM M. Brown, M.s.£. 55 (elec- 
trical), DR. ENG. 57 (electrical), has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
electrical engineering in the College of 
Engineering of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Cart W. BucuHHEIsTER, B.A. 723, G. 
23-27 (Greek), has been elected presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins Alumni As- 
sociation of New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. He succeeds J. ALBERT 
Durcom, B.A. ’27. 

Lawton A. Burrows, pH.p. 734 
(chemistry), was awarded the honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree at Drury Col- 
lege last spring. Dr. Lawton is assistant 
general director of the Research Divi- 
sions of the Textile Fibers Department 
of Du Pont Company. 

Orto LEo Burton, m.p.H. ’40, G. ’40- 
’41 (hygiene), has retired from the U.S. 
Marine Corps after thirty-one years of 
service. 

Percy F. pe Carrs, M.P.H. ’48, has 
been named zone representative in a 
new zone office in Caracas established 
by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 








Regional Office of the World Health 
Organization. 

Ropert W. Carrns, PH.D. 32, G. 
32-33 (chemistry), has been appointed 
to the advisory board of Chemical and 
Engineering News. 

Ricuarp JAMES CALHOUN, M.A. 750 
(English), has been made assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Davidson College. 

Cuar.es M. CARPENTER, M.P.H. 41, 
professor of infectious diseases and 
chairman of the department of the 
University of California Medical Center, 
has received a-certificate of merit from 
the National Society for Medical Re- 
search for his work in helping to inform 
the public of the experimental method 
underlying achievements of biological 
sciences. 

Hevten L. CHAMBERS, B.S. 733, G. 
33-34 (education), has been named 
principal of Eastern High School in 
Baltimore, succeeding A. MARGARET 
Zouck, G. ’25—’26 (education), who has 
retired after thirty-five years of service. 

Earte M. CHAPMAN, M.D. ’29, JOHN 
A. V. Davies, m.p. 724, and Roy F. 
FEEMSTER, M.D. ’24, DR. P.H. ’25, were 
honored by Harvard University last 
spring for completing twenty-five years 
of service at Harvard. 

LavrENCcE B. CHENOWETH, B.A. ’14, 
M.D. 719, house staff ’27-’28 (ortho- 
pedics), received a merit award from 
the Ohio College Health Association for 
his contributions to the college health 
field. 

Amos CuristTIE, research associate in 
pediatrics and obstetrics ’36-37, re- 
ceived the John Phillips Memorial 
Award at the American College of 
Physicians in Atlantic City last spring 
for his work concerning histoplasmosis. 

Smpney B. Cuark, M.P.H. 747, has 
been appointed assistant director of 
public health of San Diego County, 
California. 

Epwin C. Coo.ipGe, PH.D. ’50 (chem- 
istry), has accepted a position as as- 
sistant professor of chemistry at the 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology. 

Jackson I. Cops, pu.p. ’52 (English), 
fellow ’54-’55, has been awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for the aca- 
demic year 1958-59 to complete a study 
of the Renaissance Italian Critics’ in- 
fluence upon Elizabethan playwrights. 

Murray M. Copenann, M.D. 727, 
fac. ’37-’47 (surgery), professor of 
Oncology at Georgetown University, 
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has been appointed to the National 
Advisory Cancer Council. Last spring, 
Dr. Copeland assumed the presidency of 
the Southeastern Surgical Congress. 

GrorGE W. Corner, B.A. ’09, M.D. 
13, fac. ’13-’14, ’19-’23 (anatomy), 
’40-’55 (embryology), house staff ’14—- 
715 (medicine), professor emeritus of 
embryology, was selected as the re- 
cipient of the $5,000 Passano Founda- 
tion Award for 1958. 

Frank M. Cross, sr., PH.D. 50 
(Oriental seminary), who worked on 
the international staff editing the Dead 
Sea scrolls, has been named Hancock 
Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Languages at Harvard University. Dr. 
Cross will also be curator of the Semitic 
Museum. 

Howarp J. Curtis, Rockefeller Fel- 
low ’38-’40 (physiology), fac. ’40-’41 
(physiology), has been named to the 
board of scientific counselors of the 
National Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness. 

KATHRINE Ko.uerR Diez, PH.D. ’32 
(English), has resigned as chairman of 
the English department of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and is devoting 
her time to teaching, research, and 
writing. She will continue on the faculty 
as Joseph H. Gilmore Professor of 
English. 

A. RaymMonp DocueEz, B.A. ’03, M.D. 
707, fac. ’19-’21 (medicine), has re- 
ceived a citation and academy medal 
from the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine for “distinguished service in medi- 
cine.” 

Frank H. Dottrerweicu, B.E. 28, 
PH.D. ’37 (gas engineering), director of 
the division of engineering at the Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, has been 
named ‘Engineer of the Year” by the 
Texas Society of Professional Engineers. 

Wituiam L. Doyte, M.A. ’32, PH.D. 
’34 (zoology), Bruce Fellowship ’34-’35 
(zoology), has been named dean of the 
Division of Biological Sciences in charge 
of non-clinical affairs of the University 
of Chicago. 

Huau L. Drypesn, B.A. ’16, M.A. 718, 
PH.D. ’19 (physics), L.L.D.’53 (honorary), 
was named last spring by the National 
Civil Service League as one of the ten 
top career people in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

H. A. B. Dunning, arts ’05-’06 
L.L.D. °’42 (honorary), received the 
honorary doctor of laws degree from 
the College of Notre Dame. 
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Harry Eac ie, B.A. ’23, M.D. ’27, fac. 
’°29-"32, °36-’47 (medicine), ’40-’47 
(hygiene), house staff ’27-’28 (pediat- 
rics), has been elected president of 
the Society of American Bacteriologists. 

Wituram A. Feber, B.A. 741, plant 
pathologist with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been 
awarded a senior post-doctoral fellow- 
ship by the National Science Founda- 
tion to continue his work on the biologi- 
cal control of plant parasitic nematodes. 

CHARLES G. FENwicK, PH.D. ‘11 
(political science), was awarded the 
Jubilee Medal by Loyola College, where 
he delivered the commencement ad- 
dress last spring. 

Joun H. Fiscuer, B.s. '40, super- 
intendent of Baltimore Public Schools, 
has been appointed to the board of 
visitors and governors of St. John’s 
College. 

Rosert Forster, pu.p. ’56 (history), 
fac. ’56-’57 (history), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history 
at the University of Nebraska. 

GrorGE H. GarDNER, M.D. ’21, fac. 
22-24 (pathology), °24-’26 (gyne- 
cology), staff °21-’26 (gyne- 
cology), has been awarded an honorary 
doctor of science degree at Wittenberg 
College. 

STEPHEN P. GIBERT, PH.D. ’58 
(sais), has been made an assistant pro- 
fessor on the faculty of Georgetown 


house 


University. 

ErNEst W. GooppasTURE, M.D. 12, 
fac. ’14-’15, house staff °13-’15 (pa- 
thology), has been awarded the Jessie 
Stevenson Kovalenko medal for his 
work in pathology. Dr. Goodpasture is 
scientific director of pathology in the 
Armed Forces Institute of pathology, 
Washington, D.C. 

LapisLaus F. Grapsk1, fac. ’51—’57 
(public health administration), as- 
sistant director of administrative serv- 
ices of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
51-55, has been named director of 
Maryland’s University Hospital. 

EuGENE WILuIs GREENFIELD, B.E. 
29, DR. ENG. ’34 (electrical), has been 
named director of the Division of In- 
dustrial Research in Washington State 
College’s Institute of Technology. 

Morton HAMBURGER, B.A. 728, G. 
’29-’30 (chemistry), M.D. ’34, has been 
promoted to full professor in the College 
of Medicine, University of Cincinnati. 

StantEy S. Hanna, PH.D. ’47 
(physies), fac. ’43-’44, ’46-’55 (physics), 
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Margaret Strauss 


Miss Strauss, director of the allergy 
laboratory at New York University 
Hospital, is grinding poison-ivy leaves 
as the first step in making a new salt- 
water-base preparation for immuniza- 
tion against ivy poisoning. Miss Strauss 
conceived the idea for her preparation 
while a graduate student in the Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health. Use of the preparation is said 
to produce no side effects. 





and E. LawrENCE Powers, PH.D. ’41 
(zoology), scientists at Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, have received Gug- 
genheim Fellowships to study in Eng- 
land. 

Davin RosweE.t Hauser, M.A. 754, 
PH.D. ’56 (English), has been promoted 
to assistant professor in the department 
of English of Miami University. 

Bernarp J. HAvVERBACK, M.D. ’50, 
has been appointed assistant professor 
in the department of medicine of the 
University of Southern California School 
of Medicine. 

Roger L. von HeErsera, B.A. ’51, 
M.D. 751, house staff ’55-’56 (surgery), 
has been appointed a fellow in surgery 
in the Mayo Foundation at Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Pau. E. Hemke, pu.p. ’22 (mathe- 
matics), has retired as provost of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. Dr. Hemke 





had been with that institution since 
1935 and had been a vice-president for 
a year before becoming provost. 

Artuur C. Hotness, B.s. 31, vice- 
president and personnel manager of 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, has been named director of 
education and management develop- 
ment, retaining the title of vice-presi- 
dent. 

Francis H. Horn, fac. ’47-’51, ’52 
53 (education), former dean of McCoy 
College, has been made president of 
the University of Rhode Island. 

Ronatp F. Howe tu, m.a. ’51, PH.D. 
’52 (political science), has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of political 
science at Emory University. 

Cuay G. Hurr, sc.p. ’27 (hygiene), 
fac. ’24-’27 (entomology), has been 
awarded the Navy Distinguished Ci- 
vilian Service Award for his research in 
the field of parasitology. 

JAMES SHEPPARD IRVINE, PH.D. ’58 
(Oriental seminary), has been appointed 
librarian at Western Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Ratpu W. Jack, M.p. ’30, fac. ’32-’35, 
house staff ’30-’31, ’34-’35 ( 
cology), ’31-’33 (obstetrics), has been 
chosen president-elect of the Florida 
Medical Association. 

MAGDALENE Rouuer (Mrs. ALBERT 
R.) Loso, G.n. ’41, has been made an 
assistant professor on the faculty of the 
Montana State College School of 
Nursing. 

GrorGeE E. McDonouau, M.A. ’50 
(writing, speech, and drama), has been 
named chairman of the department of 
English at Cascade College in Portland 
Oregon. 

Husert M. Martin, Jr., M.A. 755, 
PH.D. ’58 (classics), has been appointed 
assistant professor of Greek at Ran- 
dolph-Macon College. 

Wiiuram Davip MAxwELL, PuH.D. ’58 
(political economy), has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at 
Tulane University. 

Jupy MENDELS, M.A. ’50, PH.D. 753 
(German), has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of German at Lewis 
College in Lockport, Illinois. 

Merton H. MItter, pu.p. ’52 (politi- 
cal economy), has been promoted to 
associate professor of economics at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Bastt J. Moore, G. 755-58 (political 
economy), has been appointed an as- 
sistant professor of economics at 
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VICE PRESIDENCY 





Thomas M. Rivers 


Dr. Rivers, m.p. ’15, has been elected 
vice president for medical affairs of the 
National Foundation. Called by many 
“the dean of medical virologists,” Dr. 
Rivers has been medical director of 
the National Foundation for two years. 
For thirty-three years before that, he 
was associated with the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, retiring 
as its vice president and director. 





Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Conn. 

Bruce A. MorrissETTE, PH.D. ’38 
(Romance languages), has received a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for the aca- 
demic year 1958-59 to complete a 
study of the novels and _ novelistic 
theories of Alain Robbe-Grillet. 

Rosert A. Mosss, B.A. ’38, house 
staff 46-47 (ophthalmology), has been 
promoted to assistant professor of 
ophthalmology at Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Rosert E. L. Nessitt, gr., fac. ’49- 
"52, ’54-’56, house staff °48-’52 (ob- 
stetrics), has been elected a member of 
the Society for Gynecological Research. 

Rosert O. Payne, M.A. ’51, PH.D. ’53 
(English), has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor of English in the 
MecMicken College of Arts and Sciences 
of the University of Cincinnati. Dr. 
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Payne has also been granted a leave of 
absence for the coming academic year 
to study fourteenth-century poetry in 
England. 

EuGENE L. PEssAGNO, JR., B.A. 32, 
medicine ’32—’34, has been installed as 
the president of the Maryland State 
Dental Association. 

James N. PuInNeEy, arts °49-’50, 
’*538—’55, has been appointed assistant 
to the president of Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 

WASHINGTON Patt, medicine ’11- 
712, has been awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship to study the basic principles 
of strategic intelligence in relation to 
national security. 

Guy R. Post, m.p.H. ’31, has been 
named director of the Marion County 
Board of Health. 

Rospert C. RENDTORFF, SC.D. IN 
HYGIENE 744, m.p. °49, has been pro- 
moted to associate professor in preven- 
tive medicine at the University of 
elennessee. 

Perer F. RotTHEeRMEL, M.ED. 752 
(education), has been appointed head- 
master of the Princeton Country Day 
School. 

Haro. S. Scurro, m.p. ’33, has been 
promoted to associate professor in the 
College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati. 

LAWRENCE A. SINCLAIR, PH.D. ’58 
(Oriental seminary), has been named 
assistant professor of Bible at Carroll 
College. 

MERRILL C. SosMAN, M.D. 17, emer- 
itus professor of radiology at the Har- 
vard University School of Medicine, 
has been awarded the gold medal of 
the Radiological Society of North 
America. 

Bryon L. STEGER, M.P.H. °48, DR. 
p.H. ’50, fac ’47—’49, colonel in the 
United States Army, has been named 
director of a newly-formed Personnel 
and Training Division in the Army 
Surgeon General’s Office. 

Witi1am Situ TILuett, m.p. ’17, 
fac. ’20-’21, ’30-’37, house staff ’19-’20 
(medicine), was honored last spring 
when new research laboratories of New 
York University’s College of Medicine 
were dedicated in his name. Dr. Tillett 
has retired as professor and chairman 
of the department of medicine there. 

James A. Tona, PH.D- ’31 (geology), 
president of Socony Mobil Oil Company 
de Venezuela, was selected last spring 
as the recipient for the University of 








Arizona’s 1958 Alumni Achievement 
Award. 

Tuomas Neri UFFELMAN, JR., M.S. 
IN ENGINEERING ’48, has been appointed 
chief sanitation engineer with the 
Davidson County Health Department 
in Tennessee. 

HELEN Van Vunakis (Mrs. Law- 
RENCE) LEVINE, research associate ’51- 
’52 (biochemistry), research fellowship 
52-54 (biochemistry), has been named 
assistant professor of biochemistry at 
Brandeis University. 

Rocer A. WALKE, JR., G. 745-’46 
(history) and ’47-’48 (art), has been 
appointed headmaster of the Virginia 
Episcopal School, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

CHARLES G. WILBER, M.A. ‘41, 
PH.D. ’42 (zoology), chief of the Com- 
parative Physiology Branch in the 
Chemical Warfare Laboratories at Edge- 
wood, Md., has been named to the 
speakers bureau of the American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences. 

Joun H. WILKINS, B.A. 42, M.D. 745, 


‘TITAN’ CHIEF 





OFFICIAL AIR FORCE PHOTO 


Albert J. Wetzel 


Colonel Wetzel, m.s. in Engineering 
50 (aeronautics), has been named 
military director of the Air Force’s 
“Titan” ICBM program, charged with 
the development of the two-stage 
missile and its supporting weapon 
system. “Titan” is designed to propel a 
thermonuclear warhead 5,500 nautical 
miles. 























Lt. Col. in the United States Air Force, 
has been presented the Legion of Merit 
for his performance as Commander of 
the 2796th U.S.A.F. Hospital. 

Rosi W. Winks, Pu.p. ’57 (history), 
has been appointed an assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Yale University. 

G. Ernest Wricut, M.A. ’36, PH.D. 
’37, fellow by courtesy ’44—’45 (Oriental 
seminary), has been named Parkman 
Professor of Divinity at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Joun I. YELLoTT, B.E. ’31, M.E. 33, 
research associate ’46-’48 (mechanical 
engineering), has formed the John 
Yellott Associates, a consultant firm 
in mechanical engineering in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Joun B. Youmans, M.D. 719, fac. 
’21-’22 (medicine), has begun his duties 
as Technical Director of Research in 
the Office of the Army Surgeon General 
in Washington, D.C. Dr. Youmans had 
been dean of Vanderbilt University 


Medical School. 


DEATHS 


Junta Aupoun, B.s. 732, hygiene 
31-32, education °32-’33; on April 
24, 1958. She was a retired teacher of 
French and English at Roland Park 
Junior High School in Baltimore. 

ArtTHUR WILBURN ALLEN, M.D. 713; 
on March 18, 1958. Dr. Allen had re- 
tired from active practice and had been 
serving as a trustee of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital at the time of his 
death. During his distinguished career, 
Dr. Allen received many honors, in- 
cluding honorary doctor of science de- 
grees from Harvard University and 
Georgetown College. He received the 
Bigelow Medal of the Boston Surgical 
Society and was honored by Norway, 
England, and France for his talents and 
services. He had held high office in 
several medical societies and associa- 
tions. 

Epwarp McPHErson ARMSTRONG, 
M.D. 710; on September 10, 1957. He 
was chairman of the board of Armstrong 
Company of Detroit, Chicago, and 
Dallas. He was also retired medical 
director of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

Cuarity Bascock (Mrs. Joun P.) 
Fisk, G.N. 97; on September 11, 1957. 

Sister Mary Bepe (ELIzABETH 
TApPAN), PH.D. ’23 (Latin); on De- 
cember 16, 1957. She had been Novice 
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A TRUSTEE DIES 





2 
BLACKSTONE STUDIOS 


Eli Frank 


Judge Frank, B.a. ’94, died on July 25, 
1958, after a distinguished career of 
service to Johns Hopkins and the Balti- 
more community. He was a trustee of 
the University from 1926 to 1951, trustee 
emeritus from 1951 to 1956, and honor- 
ary trustee from 1956 until his death. 
A learned student and teacher of law, he 
was judge of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore City for twenty-two years. 
Among his many activities, he was a 
member of the Baltimore School Board, 
president of what became Sinai Hospital, 
and a patron of music. His son, Eli 
Frank, Jr., is also active in the Uni- 
versity’s affairs. 





Mistress at St. Mary’s Convent in 
Peekskill, New York. 

IstporRE BEIERFIELD, engineering 718; 
on February 8, 1958. He had been di- 
rector of the Jewish Community Center 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Ray Hoyt Biaes, m.p.H. ’39; on 
July 12, 1957. He had retired as a staff 
physician of the Mississippi State 
Sanatorium. 

DorsEy BRANNAN, M.D. ’21, house 
staff ’21-’22 (medicine), ’22-’23 (gyne- 
cology); on August 31, 1957. He had 
been practicing surgery in Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 


WILHELMINA HELENA BROEMER, G. 
"11-12, 712-13 (German); on January 
26, 1958. She had been retired from 
the Carnegie Institute. 

GLEN Davin Brown, ca. ’31-’34 
(education); on November 8, 1957. 
He was professor of industrial education 
at the University of Maryland and had 
been with that institution for twenty 
years. 

Frank BERNARD CAHN, arts ’93-’94; 
on April 3, 1958. Mr. Cahn was well 
known in Baltimore as a philanthropist, 
retired financier, bibliophile, and out- 
standing amateur musician. 

JOHN JAMES CHAPMAN, B.E. 735, DR. 
ENG. °40, research associate ’50-’52, 
research contract director ’52-’58; on 
April 28, 1958. Since 1950 Dr. Chapman 
had been director of the dielectrics 
laboratory at Johns Hopkins University. 
He was noted for his research on the 
high voltage, high frequency limits of 
plastic insulation. 

JAMES H. CHESNUTT, M.D. ’07, house 
staff, ’07-’08 (medicine); on June 8, 
1957. He had been a physician in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 

JosEePpH LYNN CHOATE, M.D. ’10; on 
September 5, 1957 in Beverly Hills, 
California. Dr. widely 
known in medical circles in the United 
States and abroad until his retirement in 
1934. 

GreorGE ARTHUR CLARK, M.D. 717; 
on October 18, 1957. Dr. Clark was a 
noted pathologist and specialist in 
cancer research. He was director and 
owner of the Scranton Clinical Labora- 
tory in Scranton, Pennsylvania, where 
he had lived for the past forty years. 

Louis THomas CLARK, G. ’92-’94 
(history); on December 3, 
Ellicott City, Maryland. 

JACOB COHEN, B.A. 08, M.D. 712, fac. 
718-’53 (medicine) ; on October 21, 1957. 
At the time of his death in Baltimore, 
he was instructor emeritus at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Husert DinwippiE Crow, M.P.H. 
48; on July 21, 1957. He had been 
health director of the Tri-County 
Suffolk Health Department in Suffolk, 
Virginia. 

Epwin TruNDLE Dickerson, G. ’98- 
99 (history); on February 5, 1958. He 
was a former judge of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore. 

BENJAMIN Nicot HAMMERS, M.P.H. 
56; on April 18, 1957. Dr. Hammers 
was serving as a major in the U.S. Air 
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Force in Washington, D.C., at the time 
of his death. 

CLARENCE Foster Harpy, m.p. ’02; 
on November 1, 1957. He had made his 
home in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

LLEWELLYN HEarpD, PH.D. ’37 (chem- 
istry); on September 27, 1957. He had 
been with the research department of 
Standard Oil Company since 1936. 

ARISTON JACUSALEM HERMANO, SC.D. 
IN HYGIENE ’25; on August 7, 1957. He 
had served the Philippine Government 
for thirty-one years and was head of the 
technical and research department of the 
National Development. Company in 
Manila. 

GrtBERT Horrax, M.D. 713; on Sep- 
tember 28, 1957. Dr. Horrax had been 
chief of the department of neurosurgery 
of the Lahey Clinic, a position he had 
held since 1932. He was a past president 
of the Society of Neurological Surgeons. 

StanLEY Lewis Howarp, B.s. IN 
ENGINEERING 717; on October 19, 1957. 
He had been an engineer with the Mary- 
land State Roads Commission. 

EuizaBetu Hunt, G.n. 04; on May 
7, 1958. She had retired and was living 
in Baltimore. 

Louis SonNEBORN HvrTzweEr, arts 
799-01; on March 6, 1958. He was a 
former chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Hutzler Brothers Company 
and had spent fifty years with that firm. 

Wituiam James Krist, c. ’00-’01 
(physics); on April 21, 1958. He had 
been living at Mountain Lakes, New 
Jersey. 

Sipney Lanssurau, trustee of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital ’49-’58; on 
April 25, 1958. He was a well-known 
Baltimore business and civic leader, art 
collector, and philanthropist. 

Franctina Freese (Mrs. A. M.) 
LICHTENSTEIN, G.N. ’01; on January 22, 
1958. 

Wituiam Hawkins LITSINGER, G. 
99-00 (Hebrew); on May 19, 1958, 
at his home in Baltimore. The Rev. Dr. 
Litsinger served many Methodist 
Churches in Baltimore. 

MarcGakeEt Long, M.v. 03; on August 
29, 1957. She had practiced internal 
medicine in Denver, Colorado, until her 
retirement just prior to her death. 

Stewart Davis Lona, engineering 
”18-’20; on April 19, 1958. He had been 
living in Laurel, Maryland. 

Sytvester Kune Loy, pu.p. 710 
(chemistry); on October 20, 1956. He 
was retired from the Standard Oil 
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Company since 1940, having joined 
that firm in 1918 to establish a research 
department. 

Donatp MacKeEnzig, B.A. ’08, M.A, 
711, PH.D. 714 (physics), fac. 71418 
(astronomy); on August 20, 1957. He 
had been patent manager at Sandia 
Corporation in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

BrotHer Maximus, c.x.F. (HENRY 
A. Brera), M.A. ’29 (history); on Jan- 
uary 31, 1958. He had been a member 
of the faculty of Mount St. Joseph 
College, Irvington, Maryland. 

Henry Barnett McDonnNeELL, a. 
’91-’92, ’20-’21 (chemistry); on Febru- 
ary 7, 1958. Dr. McDonnell had retired 
from the University of Maryland in 
1937 where he had been professor and 
dean in the department of chemistry. 

Cuaries Herpert McManon, engi- 
neering ’27-’28, B.A. 34, G. ’34-’35 
(English); on August 28, 1957. He had 
been a teacher in the Baltimore Public 
School District. 

Ciypre McNEILL, M.D. ’20; on August 
25, 1957. Dr. McNeill was an associate 
professor of radiology at the University 
of Louisville School of Medicine, radio- 
logical consultant at Veterans Hospital, 
and on the staffs of Norton Memorial 
Infirmary and SS. Mary and Elizabeth 
Hospital. He was known in medical 
circles for his ‘McNeill method of 
radiology.” 

Henry Lipwett Moore, pu.p. ’96 
(economy), fac. 96-97 (economy), ’97— 
98 (political economy); on April 28, 
1958. He was a retired professor of 
economics and sociology at Columbia 










University and had pioneered the ap- 
plication of mathematics and statistical 
methods to economic theory. 

JosEPH EARLE Moors, m.p. ’16, fac. 
19-57 (medicine, hygiene, and psy- 
chiatry); on December 6, 1957. During 
his long service with Johns Hopkins, 
Dr. Moore became known as one of the 
greatest living experts on syphilis, 
helped to establish the “continuous 
treatment method” to combat the dis- 
ease, and wrote the authoritative book, 
The Modern Treatment of Syphilis. 
Dr. Moore was editor of the Journal of 
Chronic Diseases and was a consultant 
to the Maryland and United States 
Public Health Services. In his advisory 
capacities, Dr. Moore played a leading 
part in formulating national and state 
policies in the fight against venereal 
diseases. He helped build the syphilis 
center at Johns Hopkins into a major 
center for research, study, and teaching. 

JAMES SAMUEL Morrow, JR., B.A. 
37; on May 16, 1958. He was a well- 
known Baltimore attorney. 

Witu1Am Burrows NELSON, engi- 
neering 717~’19; on February 25, 1958. 
He had been in the insurance business. 

Epwarp Ricuarps NoBLg, B.A. 01; 
on September 11, 1957. He was former 
rector of St. Andrew’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Baltimore. 

Joun Cart Opprr, arts ’09-’10; on 
October 3, 1957. He has been assistant 
chief examiner of the City Service Com- 
mission in Baltimore. 

Joun C. Parnge, a member of the 
senior staff at the applied physics labo- 
ratory ’56-’58; on January 16, 1958, at 
his home in Silver Spring. 

E1LizABETH INGERSOLL Parsons, sc. 
D. IN HYGIENE 25, hygiene ’25-’97, fac. 
’35-’37, ’45-’48 (bacteriology), research 
fellowship ’36-’40 (immunology), re- 
search assistant 40-41 (bacteriology), 
’41-"45 (biochemistry) ; on September 6, 
1957. At the time of her death she was 
the bacteriologist in charge of the gen- 
eral diagnostic bacteriology unit of the 
laboratory branch, Communicable Dis- 
ease Center, United States Public 
Health Service. 

Frep Parker Hami.ton PIKE, G. 
03-04 (Romance languages); on Sep- 
tembe; 10, 1957, in Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts. 

GEOFFREY WILLIAM RakgE, fac. ’28- 
’31 (pathology); on April 20, 1958. He 
had been scientific director of the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation and 
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was noted for his research in tuberculo- 
sis and virus diseases. 

CHESNEY Macautay RAMAGE, M.D. 
10; on July 12, 1957. He had been 
superintendent of the Fairmont Emer- 
gency Hospital and a member of the 
staff of the Fairmont General Hospital 
in West Virginia. 

Water VERNON REED, arts ’22~—’25, 
B.A. 31; on July 1, 1957. He had been 
pastor of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
in Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Joun Riper RENsHAW, B.E. 750; on 
September 3, 1957. He was killed when 
his Navy jet airplane crashed into a 
St. Louis suburb. Lieutenant Renshaw 
had been a resident of Centreville, 
Maryland. 

Epwarp LEopoLp ScHawn, arts ’00- 
02; on May 22, 1958. Mr. Schaun, a 
mechanical engineer, had been living 
in Baltimore. 

Joun Pxitie SCHNEIDER, PH.D. ’04 
(English); on October 9, 1957. He had 
been professor emeritus at Wittenberg 
College since 1945. 

Lean Ray SerpMan (Mrs. Morris 
F.) SHAFFER, sc.p. ’34; on April 28, 
1958. She had been a research associate 
in the department of microbiology at 
Tulane University School of Medicine. 

Lity LyLe Smirtu, a.n. 00; on May 
27, 1956. She had been a resident of 
Daytona Beach, Florida. , 

GrEorGE Matcotm Stratton, fac. 
’04—’08 (experimental psychology); on 
October 9, 1957. A professor emeritus 
at the University of California since 
1935, he was founder of that university’s 
department of psychology. Dr. Stratton 
was a past president of the American 
Psychology Association, and had served 
on the National Research Council. 

Puitie GuTMAN Straus, arts ’05- 
06; on February 27, 1958, in Baltimore. 
He was known throughout the world for 
his collection of coins, stamps, and his- 
torical documents. 

Harry Berk _ey Swartz, arts ’18; on 
April 16, 1958. He had been employed 
by the Crown Cork and Seal Company. 

AuicE WeELp TALLANT, M.D. 702; on 
May 31, 1958. An obstetrician for fifty 
years until her retirement in 1957, Dr. 
Tallant received the Croix de Guerre 
from the French Government for her 
work with the American Committee for 
Devastated France in 1919. 
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Howarp Epwin Tartet, fac. ’46-’47 
(Institute for Cooperative Research); 
on November 15, 1957. Dr. Tatel was 
the chairman of the Earth Physics Sec- 
tion of the Carnegie Institution and an 
International Geophysical Year  of- 
ficial. He pioneered in the development 
of the proximity fuze in the early de- 
velopment phase of ram-jet propulsion 
during 1945 and 1946 while he was work- 
ing at the Applied Physics Laboratory. 
After 1947, Dr. Tatel’s principal studies 
were of the earth’s crust and the early 
geological history of the earth. In recent 
years, Dr. Tatel devoted much of his 
attention to the development of special 
equipment for radio astronomy and had 
made an extensive series of measure- 
ments of the hydrogen clouds of our 
galaxy. He was principal contributor to 
the design of large radio telescope re- 
flectors installed at the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory in Green Bank, 
West Virginia. 

JaMEs DELANCEY VERPLANCK, B.A. 
703; on April 23, 1958. He had retired 
in 1930 as a research worker for the 
Federal Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

CoLEMAN BaiLtey WALLER, G. ’03- 
04 (biology); on March 18, 1958, in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Corypon McAutmont WassELL, hy- 
giene ’19-’20; on May 12, 1958. Dr. 
Wassell was a medical missionary whose 
heroism during World War II won him 
the Navy Cross. He had been living in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Roscor CLayton WEBB, M.D. 714; on 
August 16, 1957. At the time of his 
death he was chief surgeon of Great 
Northern Railway, clinical associate 
professor of surgery at the University 
of Minnesota, and a member of the 
staffs of Northwestern, Asbury Method- 
ist, and Abbott hospitals. 

JOHN CHARLES WIEDENMANN, M.D. 
30; on January 12, 1957. He was prac- 
ticing in Englewood, Colorado, at the 
time of his death. 

Lois Emrty WitnHam, sc.p. ’26 (hy- 
giene); on February 11, 1957. She was 
a teacher and bacteriologist at Cheeloo 
University School of Medicine. 

Wa ter A. Woop, sr., B.s. in Engi- 
neering 717; on June 27, 1957. He had 
retired as a Major General from the 
U.S. Army in 1946 after twenty-eight 
years of active service. During World 
War II, General Wood was one of the 
chief planning officers on the general 








staff in Washington, D.C. In this posi- 
tion he developed and administered the 
army supply program for feeding, cloth- 
ing, housing, and equipping the twelve 
million men in the armed forces. After 
his retirement, he became chief of the 
Washington office of the International 
Refugee Organization and_ personally 
supervised the resettlement of nearly 
one half million displaced persons in 
China and Europe after the war. 

CONSTANTINE GEORGE YAVIS, PH.D. 
"42 (archaeology); on August 24, 1957. 
He had been associate professor of 
classics at Holy Cross College. 


You Be The 
Admissions Man 
Continued from page 10 


Cooperative Plane Geometry 
, Sea nee ere 50%ile 
Cooperative English Test. . 85%ile 


In grade 11 at School B he took the 
Henmon-Nelson Advanced Test and 
turned up with an IQ of 120. 

He took the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test in April, 1947 and scored 347 on 
the SAT-Verbal and 622 on the SAT- 
Mathematical. Mean SAT-Verbal for 
the college was about 500. 


Case III 


FAMILY: Case III was born in 
November, 1931. His father attended 
a teachers’ college and is now teaching 
in the secondary school the son at- 
tends. His mother is living. He is an 
only child. 

SCHOOL HISTORY: He entered a sub- 
urban high of about 1,500 


students in 1945. His school record: 
g% oth 11% path 


school 


English Ce © ss 
French D 

U. S. History A 
World History B 
Citizenship A 

P.O.D. * 
Algebra I & II B B 
Geometry B 

Genl. Science B 

Biology B 

Mech. Drawing B A 
Typing ° 
Shop . 


Asterisks mean the grade was not re- 
ported at the time of application. 
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RANK IN CLASS: Sixtieth out of 256. 

He was elected president of his 
junior class and also of his senior class. 
He was a member of the varsity teams 
in football, basketball, and baseball. 
He was business manager of the school 
paper, active in YMCA, did Boys’ 
Club work, and worked during the 
summers as a counselor at a YMCA 
camp. 

The school reports that he is a boy 
who “found himself” in his junior year 
and is capable of doing college work, 
though he still needs help in developing 
good study habits. It says he has a 
good mind but works only by fits and 
starts and only at those things that 
really interest him. They mention an 
endocrine imbalance, a lack of ma- 
turity, and some emotional instability 
which shows up in a tendency to 
stutter. However, it finds him thor- 
oughly honest and responsible. He has 
violent likes and dislikes, and seems 
unable to do sustained work. The 
coach rates this boy the school’s best 
all-round athlete, with athletic ability 
of college caliber. 

INTERVIEW: “Likable personality, 
with plenty of drive and willingness to 
work hard; mature and even disposi- 
tion. Helped revive the school monthly 
after a twelve-year lapse.” 

GOAL AT ADMISSION: To major in 
biology and become a teacher. 

TEST scoREs: His early test scores 
were 123 on the Terman McNemar IQ 
test at grade 9, and 131 on the same 
test in grade 11. He took the College 
Board test in April, 1949 and scored: 


Le. ee re 420 

SAT-Mathematical.............. 450 

ns da Sh ngisign 431 

ree ne 541 

_ errors rom 378 
Case IV 


Average SAT-Verbal for the college 
was about 600. 

FAMILY: Case IV was born in May, 
1934. Her stepfather, a college man, 
deals in stocks and bonds. Her mother 
had no college. Her father, a publisher, 
and mother, a writer, are divorced. 
She lives with her mother and her 
stepfather. She has no brothers or 
sisters of her own, but has one step- 
brother and one stepsister, both 


younger. 
SCHOOL REPORT: She has a_ good 








character, gets along with others, is a 
good citizen and hard worker, inter- 
ested in culture and literature. The 
school would expect her to do credit- 
able college work. She is interested 
and capable in student activities. Her 
stepfather is more concerned about his 
own children than he is about her. 
This accounts in part for her not pro- 
ducing grades up to her ability. How- 
ever, once out from under the 
un-unified home situation, she will 
bring her own organization into focus 
and make a good record. She is stable, 
more mature than most, and makes her 
own decisions. Her health is good. 
She wears glasses. 

She won a scholarship on the basis 
of a special examination in English. 

SCHOOL RECORD: In 1949 she en- 
tered a first-rate suburban high school 
of about two hundred students. Nearly 
all students in this school go to college. 
Her high school record: 


gth 10% 11% = zgth 


English A-— A A-— A 
Latin B B B A-— 
French C-—- B C 
Algebra I & IT B— C 
Geometry B- 

Social Studies B B B_ A- 
Chemistry C 


Genl. Science B-— 


RANK IN CLASS: Twelfth out of fifty- 
four. 

ACTIVITIES: Creative writing, dra- 
matics, yearbook, school paper, swim- 
ming, reading, cooking, dancing, 
classical music. Wants to be a writer. 

INTERVIEW: “Likes English, hates 
math-science. Quite a character. Came 
in with stepfather with whom she 
seemed on friendliest terms, spoke con- 
stantly of her own father. Talks quite 
a bit, brightly, wittily—perhaps a bit 
too sure of herself, but not without 
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humor about self. Good school record, 
but she says she’s been told it could 
be better. Might be bright spot here, 
but might also be difficult. Probably 
critical and willful. Loves English. 
Stepfather says she’s gifted in writing.” 
TEST SCORES: Her early test scores 
were: 
Henmon-Nelson (grade 9)... IQ 139 


1. 0). iA ema, oo” 
Q 94%ile, HS norms 
TOTAL. Sy ees Saleh . 99+-%ile 


Scholastic Aptitude Test, January, 
1952: 

SAT-Verbal—705 and SAT-Mathe- _ 

matical—3500. 

College Board Achievement Tests, 
March, 1952: 

English—659, Social Studies—610, and 

French—610. 

Average SAT-Verbal score in the 
college was about 600. 


Case V 


FAMILY: Case V was born in Septem- 
ber, 1931. At the time of his applica- 
tion he was an_ orphan’ under 
guardianship of an older married sister. 
Neither his father nor his mother had 
gone to college. He had three older 
brothers, all working at humble oc- 
cupations. 

SCHOOL HISTORY: He entered a small 
rural high school in 1945 and made the 


following record: 
th yoth yzyth oth 


.~) 


English A A-— B+ B- 
Genl. Science A 

Social Studies A 

World History B+ 
Algebra I & II A A- 
Latin A A A 
Geometry A 

Biology A 

Physics Cc 
Chemistry B+ 

U. S. History B+ 


RANK IN CLASS was first out of thirty- 
two. 

The school said he was active in the 
orchestra, band, varsity football, and 
varsity baseball. He was president of 
the freshman class and president of the 
student council. He was sports editor 
of the school paper. They regarded 
him as healthy and_ well-balanced 
emotionally. 

GOAL AT ADMISSION: Medicine. 

TEST scoRES: College Board scores 
for January, 1949: SAT-Verbal—513, 
SAT-Mathematical-527, English—-584, 


Q7 


















Social Studies-582, and Latin-527. 
Average SAT-Verbal score for the 
college was about 560. 


Case VI 


FAMILY: Case VI was born in April, 
1931. Neither his mother nor his father 
attended college. His father is a laborer 
in the street department of the city. 
He has two older brothers, one unem- 
ployed and one working as a shipper; 
neither has attended college. 

SCHOOL HISTORY: He entered a tech- 
nical high school of about one thousand 
students in 1945. This school sends 
only a small percentage of its students 


to college. His record was as follows: 
Pa oP ue 


English A 42 4&4 23 
Latin A 

French A A 

U. S. History A 
World History A 

Civics A 
Algebra I & IT A A 

Plane Geom. A 
Solid & Trig. A 
Physics B 
Chemistry A A A 
Mech. Drawing B 
Bookkeeping A 


He edited the school paper, was a 
member of the dramatic club, was 
elected junior and senior class presi- 
dent, ran the junior prom and the 
senior dance, was on yearbook com- 
mittee, won an essay contest as a 
sophomore, participated in intramural 
sports, and worked part-time as a 
store clerk. 

The school says he has much ability, 
handles his school offices well and 
efficiently, has a good personality. He 
has a good mind and studies hard. Ad- 
jectives used to describe him are 
“popular,” “energetic,” “reliable,” and 
“likable.” 

INTERVIEW: “‘Nice kid who warms 
up with time. A quiet lad. Hard work- 
ing rather than brilliant with more 
brains than memory. Diabetes limits 
activities, but this will not be a prob- 
lem.” 

GOAL AT ADMISSION: To major in 
chemistry and become a chemist. 

TEST scorREs: His College Board 
scores for April, 1949 were: SAT- 
Verbal—582, SAT-Mathematical—565, 
English—646, Social Studies—576, and 
chemistry—679. 

Average SAT-Verbal score at this 
college is about 580. 
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Case VII 


FAMILY: Case VII was born of non- 
English-speaking parents in a foreign 
country in April, 1930. His father, a 
day laborer, came to this country before 
the boy was born. His mother followed 
when he was six years old. He and his 
sister came over two years later. His 
father’s education did not go beyond 
grammar school. His mother died when 
he was eleven years old, and his father 
remarried two years later. He now has 
a half-brother. 

SCHOOL HISTORY: He had to repeat 
the first grade after arriving in this 
country because of his difficulty with 
the language, but he learned English 
rapidly and was able to skip the second 
grade. He made high marks in grammar 
school and won his grammar school 
letter in sports. 

He entered a high school cf about six 
hundred students in a suburban, almost 
rural, area. His grades were all A’s and 
B’s—nineteen A’s and eight B’s in aca- 
demic subjects. His rank-in-class at the 
time his application was submitted was 
fifth out of 129. 

He was on the student council for 
three years, was president of the fresh- 
man class, played basketball for two 
years, worked on the yearbook, was 
editor-in-chief of the high school paper. 
As editor, he improved and enlarged 
the paper. He was also a delegate to 
Boys’ State. He also reported local 
sports for a weekly paper. All through 
high school he carried outside jobs to 
earn money to go to college. The school’s 
recommendation of him was strong on 
all counts. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL: After reaching 
age 17, this boy was essentially an 
orphan. He found that he couldn’t bear 
to live in the same house with his step- 
mother and, in consequence, left home. 
He boarded out for a while and then 
was taken over by an orphan agency. 
This shift did not interfere with his re- 
maining in the same school throughout. 

GOAL AT ADMISSION: At the time of 
his application, he was undecided 
between a career in journalism and one 
in science, but he leaned toward a 
science major. 





TEST sCoRES: He took the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test in April, 1949, and his 
scores were: SAT-Verbal—525, and 
SAT-Mathematical—610. The average 
SAT-Verbal score for the college was 
about 475. 





Case VIII 


FAMILY: Case VIII was born in an 
Iron Curtain country in February, 
1931. His father, a chemist, is a grad- 
uate of a continental university. He 
and his family came to this country as 
refugees in 1945. Mother and father 
live together. 

SCHOOL HISTORY: He entered an 
urban high school of about 1,500 in 
1945. This school, although a public 
high school, selects its students from a 
large area and maintains high stand- 
ards. His academic record consisted of 
all A’s in the college preparatory 
course, which included economics, ad- 
vanced chemistry, advanced biology, 
physics, solid geometry, and _trigo- 
nometry. 

He ranked first in a class of 285. 

He was in various subject-matter 
clubs and was vice-president of the 
honor society in charge of the school 
tutoring program. He was a finalist 
in the Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search, won various special awards in 
English, French, physics, and mathe- 
matics. He participated intramurally in 
handball, swimming, and football. He 
enjoyed classical music. 

The school says of him that he has 
had a fine home rearing. They call him 
a “wonderful boy,” a wholesome 
personality, well-liked, eager to help 
others, with many friends, a leader in 
the subject clubs, really brilliant. They 
describe him as tall with a sunny 
disposition. 

INTERVIEW: “Very personable and 
agreeable boy; at ease during inter- 
view; mature. Definitely able to ac- 
complish much. Family sent to Siberia, 
escaped to Persia, thence to this 
country. Top rating for this man.” 

GOAL AT ADMISSION: To major in 
mathematics and later to teach college 
mathematics. 

TEST SCORES: He took College Board 
tests in April, 1949 and scored 743 on 
his SAT-Verbal, 726 on the English 
Composition, 676 on Social Studies, 
and 592 in physics. 

Average SAT-Verbal for this college 
is about 620. 
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How They Made Out 


Here are the college records of the students whose cases are described 
in this issue, beginning on page 10: 


Case I 


This student averaged a C in her 
freshman courses, which included Eng- 
lish composition, literature, political 
science, and French. She concentrated 
in political science and her record for 
the remainder of her college career 
consisted of nine B’s, fourteen C’s, and 
one D. Her average moved up to a B— 
in her senior year. 

The dean called her an outstanding 
girl and said she was delighted that she 
chose this college. She was very active 
and very popular. 


Case Il 


This boy made an average grade of 
B — in his freshman year at college. He 
still wanted to try for medicine at this 
time, but because he was judged to be 
not strong enough for a biology major, 
he planned to concentrate in psy- 
chology. In his sophomore year he 
switched to history, generally con- 
sidered the most difficult major in the 
college. From then on he made no grade 
below C and obtained grades of A in 
sixteen half-courses. His average grade 
in his senior year was B+, he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and he was 
graduated with honors. 


Case Ill 


This student made two B’s and two 
C’s in his freshman year. He played 
intramural football and freshman 
basketball. He felt swamped academi- 
cally at first but sought special help 
from the staff psychologist and solved 
his problems. His stammering disap- 
peared with the correction of the 
endocrine imbalance. He majored in 
history and took his B.A. with honors. 
His record showed one A, nine B’s, and 
one half a C. 


Case IV 


This girl scored three E’s, five D’s, 
one C—, and one B in her freshman 


year. Her connection with the college 
was severed and she was referred to a 
psychiatrist. She cut classes, did late 
papers or neglected them, and lied. She 
was able but unwilling. A boy friend 
wrote persuasive letters to her urging 
her to transfer to another college. 


Case V 


Student failed three of his freshman 
courses, made a D and a C in the other 
two. He left college after a complete 
neglect of work. Too much liquor, too 
many dates, and too much attention 
from his older brothers. 


Case VI 


This young man earned one A and 
three C’s in his freshman year and con- 
centrated on chemistry in his sopho- 
more year. His second-year record 
consisted of a failure in physics, one B, 
and three C’s. He then took a leave of 
absence for one year, returned to do 
poorly in his junior year, and withdrew 
at the end of his junior year. 

Instructors found this student bril- 
liant, but unreliable. He cut classes 
heavily. One adviser called him a “lost 
soul with a feeling of social inferiority.” 
The boy lived at home with his father 
and stepmother. Both were alcoholics. 
The boy hated his stepmother. He had 
financial difficulties. 


Case VII 


Student chose chemistry major and 
made seven B’s and four C’s in his 
freshman year. Stuck with chemistry 
despite doubts and averaged B in 
college. 


Case VIII 


Made a superior record all through 
college. Entered graduate courses in 
mathematics in his sophomore year. 
Popular with students and _ teachers. 
Active in social service work. Highly 
recommended. Took B.A. degree with 
highest honors in mathematics. 
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How Can We Find 
The Talented? 


Continued from page 19 


first to appear. Educators used the Army 
Alpha and its non-language companion, 
the Army Beta, after the war. During the 
twenties many such tests were pub- 
lished, and the interest in intelligence 
testing rose sharply. While the testing 
techniques have been considerably re- 
fined since then, there have been no 
outstanding changes in general intel- 
ligence measurement in the past twenty- 
five years. 

Used to predict how well a person will © 
do in school, the scholastic aptitude test 
has been fairly successful. Students 
receiving the highest test scores tend, 
in general, to get the highest marks in 
school. There are many exceptions, 
however, simply because the test 
measures intellectual capacity but does 
not account for achievement or motiva- 
tion. It is even less accurate as a fore- 
caster of scholastic performance when 
the student taking it does not score 
extremely high or very low. When the 
test score tends to the middle or average, 
the student’s scholastic performance is 
more likely to be affected by the factors 
which the test does not measure, such 
as drive, personality, interest, and 
ambition. 


; 4 ACHIEVEMENT TEST, in essence, 
attempts to supply the information not 
provided by the scholastic aptitude test. 
While the aptitude test indicates the 
person’s capacity for learning, the 
achievement test tells just how much 
he has actually learned in school. 
Standardized achievement tests are 
used in schools across the country to 
measure knowledge in such subjects 
as mathematics, science, social studies, 
and English. Because the achievement 
test is constructed on the basis of what 
is being taught at each grade level in a 






















cross-sample of schools, it can be used 
to estimate how much a student knows 
in comparison with other students of 
his age or grade in other parts of the 
country. 

The use of the achievement test in 
conjunction with scholastic aptitude 
tests has enabled college admissions 
officers to predict with a fair amount of 
accuracy how well a student will do in 
college. In a study conducted at the 
University of Missouri, it was found 
that through the combined use of the 
two types of test it is possible to deter- 
mine nine times in ten which students 
will succeed in college, although fore- 
casting efficiency is often less reliable. 


; is an invaluable tool of 
psychologists and educators when it is 
used with a clear understanding of its 
strengths and weaknesses. Its value for 
discovering a talent that might other- 
wise go unnoticed is well established. 
But its shortcomings in measuring 
certain kinds of talent are also well 
known. Says the recent Rockefeller 
Brothers report on education: 

“..Tests are most effective in 
measuring academic aptitude and 
achievement. There are certain other 
kinds of aptitude that they can measure, 
but with less assurance. And there are 
many kinds of talent that must go un- 
measured because no adequate measur- 
ing instrument exists. In short, tests are 
effective on a limited front. Decisions 
based on test scores must be made with 
the awareness of the imponderables in 
human behavior. We cannot measure 
the rare qualities of character that are a 
necessary ingredient of great perform- 
ance. We cannot measure aspiration or 
purpose. We cannot measure courage, 
vitality, or determination.” 


E.. TESTING data to be effective and 
fully meaningful, most educators agree, 
they must be used in close conjunction 
with a sound guidance program. This 
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provides the human element so neces- 
sary for assessing the abstract human 
qualities that the Rockefeller Brothers 
report refers to. But there is a drastic 
shortage of trained guidance personnel 
in America today. Most authorities 
recommend one counselor for every 
three hundred students—more than 
twenty-six thousand guidance coun- 
selors for America’s eight million public 
secondary-school students. This is about 
fifteen thousand fewer than are pres- 
ently available. As a result, more than 
half of the nation’s high school children 
do not have proper guidance counseling. 

If the elementary schools are con- 
sidered, and there is every reason that 
they should be, the shortage of trained 
guidance counselors becomes far more 
acute. The aid-to-education bill passed 
in Congress in August aims at providing 
testing services for students between the 
seventh and ninth grades. It can be 
strongly argued that even this is too 
late in a student’s life for such testing, 
and that the student should be identified 
early in the elementary grades and 
guided throughout his educational ca- 
reer, 

Three scholars—Samuel A. Stouffer, 
professor of sociology and director of 
the laboratory of social relations at 
Harvard University, and two of his 
colleagues—have been engaged for 
several years in a study of this problem. 
By questioning boys in the sophomore 
and junior classes of Boston high 
schools, they discovered that of 618 
boys in the top 40 per cent of their class, 
only 253 actually went to college. 
Dr. Stouffer and his associates studied 
each boy’s socio-economic status and 
family background, as well as his school 
history. 

Most impressive of the results was 
the crucial character of :the choice of 
college preparatory courses normally 
made at the end of the eighth grade or 
beginning of the ninth. The researchers 
noted from the records that 85 per cent 
of the boys whose marks in the seventh 
and eighth grades were above the 
median were placed in the college prep 
course. Only 46 per cent of those with 
marks below the median were placed in 
the college prep course. This is particu- 
larly striking when one considers that 
the 54 per cent who were not in college 
prep courses because of their below- 
median marks were, nevertheless, in the 
top 40 per cent of their class in intelli- 
gence. 


The conclusions of Dr. Stouffer’s 
study, substantiated by others of a 
similar nature, are that “for many of 
these relatively intelligent boys the lack 
of motivation to do well in school was 
of long standing;” that a bright stu- 
dent’s elementary-school performance 
directly affects his junior and senior 
high-school performance, and, ulti- 
mately, whether or not he attends col- 
lege. 


g an importance of recognizing the 
gifted student as early in his life as 
possible and guiding him into courses 
which will best develop his talents 
cannot be overstated. To recognize that 
a third grader is a gifted child with a 
high 1Q is useless if this information is 
lost in a file drawer until he enters high 
school; by then it is too late to prepare 
him for college. Yet it is quite simple to 
overlook these intelligent under-achiev- 
ers. Because they are inherently bright, 
they do not call attention to themselves 
by flunking; they may not be disciplin- 
ary problems; they may go completely 
unnoticed until someone takes a special 
interest in them. And such a special 
interest is most likely to be taken by the 
person trained to do just that. The 
average teacher cannot be relied upon to 
discover the academically talented 
student who is doing just enough to 
“get by.” The teacher frequently de- 
votes most of his time and guidance 
efforts to those who seem to need the 
most attention—the retarded or the 
delinquents. 


‘ho National Defense Education Act 
takes a step toward solving this prob- 
lem of early identification and proper 
guidance of the gifted student. Coupled 
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with the continuing efforts of psycholo- 
gists, educators, and guidance coun- 
sclors, it may contribute a great deal to 
the more effective use of the nation’s 
intellectual resources. But even _ if 
testing and counseling services should 
he expanded and improved to the point 
where they identify and develop all of 
our academically talented, a major 
problem would remain to be solved. 

If the gifted students who have 
hitherto been undiscovered and _ neg- 
lected should become applicants for 
college admission and financial aid, the 
number of students competing for these 
things might well be doubled. Immedi- 
ately, the problem of selecting who shall 
be admitted to college and who shall 
receive financial assistance would be- 
come more complex, especially in the 
small percentage of top colleges and 
universities that already have more 
applications than they can conveniently 
handle, and to which many gifted stu- 
dents are likely to continue to apply. 
College admissions officers would not 
only have their paperwork doubled; 
they would have to decide betweer ap- 
plications which are strikingly close in 
quality. It would no longer be a question 
of the admissions officer’s accepting all 
the academically talented students, 
then working his way down the list to 
the marginal cases. He would be de- 
ciding between the better and the best. 

In some respects, this increased 
volume of able students would make the 
work of the admissions officer easier. He 
would be able to choose from a group 
of more highly qualified students, and, 
therefore, would probably enroll a more 
academically talented freshman class. 
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On the other hand, the increased volume 
of gifted applicants might force the 
admissions people and scholarship com- 
mittees to spend less time on each 
applicant and to rely more and more 
heavily on testing. And interpreting the 
test results and drawing valid conclu- 
sions from them would be more difficult 
because the differences between students 
would be slight. With students of equal 
or almost equal ability competing for 
the same scholarship or the same seat in 
the classroom, the intangible qualities 
which defy test measurement become 
the key factors in the selection process. 

The National Defense Education Act 
and other programs of financial aid are 
designed to get America’s academically 
talented youth into college by providing 
funds on a competitive basis. But there 


is only so much money to be passed out. 
When two students, equal in ability, 
achievement, and need, are competing 
for the same loan or scholarship, one of 
these gifted students is likely to find 
himself barred from college attendance, 
either because there isn’t room, or 
because he hasn’t the money to make 
use of the admittance granted him. 

It is inconceivable that private and 
public agencies would strive to find the 
gifted child and prepare him for college, 
only to slam the door in his face because 
his fellow classmate got the only avail- 
able scholarship. It is easier to believe 
that when America faces this challenge 
we will have developed an attitude to- 
ward education that will permit every 
gifted student to develop his talents 
fully, regardless of his financial status. 





How Real Is 
The ‘Crisis’? 
Continued from page 9 


discrimination when they consider what 
colleges they should apply to; they 
simply “take out insurance.’ They send 
in their applications to more colleges 
than they had previously intended. And 
thus arises that bane of the admissions 
officer’s life, the multiple applications 
problem. 

All of us, in this business, are familiar 
—too familiar—with multiple applica- 
tions. And there is very little we can—or 
would—do about it. We just have to 
live with it. The admissions people 
at Yale, for example, can be reasonably 
certain that a large number of boys who 
have applied to their university have 
also applied to Harvard, Princeton, and 
at least a couple of other Ivy League 
schools. And they can do little more than 
admit that if they were in the boys’ 
shoes, they’d probably do the same 
thing. 

Consider, for a moment, how multiple 
applications complicate the job of an 
admissions officer. Accompanying this 
article is a chart showing the freshman 
class at Johns Hopkins this fall. The 
class consists of 396 students. At the 
moment, however (the freshmen haven’t 
turned up, yet, at this writing), we can’t 
be absolutely sure there will be 396 
students at Johns Hopkins on freshman 
registration day. There might, if our 
calculations are off, be fewer than 396 





—although 396 or four hundred is the 
figure we were shooting for. Or, heaven 
forbid, there might be lots more. In 
order to come close to what we consider 
to be our optimum enrollment, we—like 
all colleges and universities which must 
limit their student bodies—have ad- 
mitted more boys than we expect to 
come. We hope they don’t all show up; 
if they do, we’re sunk. Actually, we’re 
not particularly have 
applied an acceptance ratio that has 
prevailed in recent years, and unless 
there is a factor at work which we don’t 
know about, it should prevail this year, 
too. (If we’re wrong, some dormitory 
residents will be sleeping in the boiler 
room. ) 


worried; we 


, = we have two problems disar- 
ranging the college admissions picture, 
even before the college-age population 
begins to shoot up in the 1960’s: an 
excess of applications for admission to a 
relatively few institutions and, at many 
more institutions, fewer qualified ap- 
plicants than could be accommodated. 
At Johns Hopkins, oddly enough, we 
have the distinction of being faced with 
both situations. We are confronted with 
the paradox of having to reject many 
qualified applicants in under- 
graduate fields while, at the same time, 
we could accommodate more students 
than we have accepted in other fields. 
In the biological sciences and in 
engineering, for example, qualified ap- 
plicants far outnumber the openings. 


some 
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More than half the students who com- 
plete final applications to Johns Hopkins 
are interested in these areas. The caliber 
of the students we finally select is 
outstanding. 

The rest of the applicants, however, 
are distributed through the other under- 
graduate divisions of the University. 
These other divisions offer educational 
opportunities of first-rate quality. But 
because of Johns Hopkins’ towering 
reputation in the sciences, many high- 
school boys think of this University as a 
scientific institution only. As a result our 
selectivity in other areas tends to 
decrease until, as occurs in the humani- 
ties and the social sciences, we enroll our 
freshman classes with vacancies, owing 
to the lack of qualified applicants. 

These are the areas in which we hope 
to be able to increase our selectivity in 
the future—areas in which we can enroll 
more students without expanding our 
present top-grade facilities. President 
Milton S. Eisenhower pointed this out 
not long ago: “I am convinced that 
we could admit from seventy-five to one 
hundred more new students each year 
without appreciably adding to cost if 
qualified applicants entered the right 
programs.” 

In the effort to inform qualified 
students of such programs, the effective- 
ness of our efforts in the admissions 
office can be enhanced considerably by 
active alumni schools committees such 
as are currently operating in Chicago, 
Toledo, Pittsburgh, Schenectady, 
Cincinnati, Denver, and other major 
cities. By multiplying the number of 
contacts Johns Hopkins has among 
high-school educators and the college- 
age population, alumni can do a great 
deal to improve the quality of appli- 
cants, particularly in the non-science 
areas, 


= GET BACK to that question asked 
by the man on the airplane: ““How does 
my son get into Johns Hopkins?” 
Limiting the size of each freshman 
class, we try to select the best students 
from among those who apply. We use 
the following criteria in evaluating each 
applicant: his secondary-school record 
through the first half of the senior year; 
the results of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board; the recommendations of his 
secondary-school teachers, his principal 
or headmaster, and his guidance coun- 
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selor; and the report of a personal 
interview with an alumnus or a member 
of the admissions staff or faculty. We 
base our decisions on the total body of 
information gathered about each appli- 
cant. Each is in competition with the 
others in terms of his qualifications. 

This simple statement of the require- 
ments for admission prompts a host of 
questions. What is the relative im- 
portance of specific requirements, and 
how are they evaluated? Do extracur- 
ricular activities play an important part 
in the final decision? What are the 
opportunities for scholarships and other 
financial aid? These and many other 
questions come up regularly. 

In answer, a few general observations 
can be made. The successful applicant 
will be at least in the upper half of his 


high-school graduating class, preferably 
in the upper quarter. His College Board 
Aptitude Test scores will be above 500. 
He will have completed a preparatory 
program of good quality—one that will 
fit in with the program of study he in- 
tends to follow at Johns Hopkins. In 


ty 


extracuir ave 


demonstrated Gitaiities cl participation 
and citizenshiv. 

Many qualified younz men deo 
have the private co-us uo aitend Joan3 
Hopkins. For them, numerous scholar- 
ship opportunities exist. At the present 
time, many of our students receive finan- 
cia] aid in one form or another. The total 
amount of scholarship funds available 
to undergraduate students is about 
$330,000, of which about one quarter is 
available to entering freshmen. 

In general, the same criteria that 
apply 
scholarship awards. Each applicant is 
considered on the basis of merit, and 
the amount of the award is determined 
by the winner’s financial need, as shown 
by the ‘“Parent’s Confidential State- 
ment” of the College Scholarship 
Service. Competition for scholarships 


to admissions also apply to 


is, understandably, even higher than 
that for admission to the University. It 
is encouraging to note that an awareness 
of this problem has brought some in- 
crease in available funds. They are, 
however, still inadequate to the task at 
hand, particularly in light of rising 
costs. 


1. CONCLUSION, while it has been 
shown that the present “panic” over 
college admissions is not justified by 
the facts, a sober statement of what 
the future holds is needed. As was 
pointed out earlier, 1960 will see the 
beginning of a critical period in American 
higher education. In considering this 
period’ we would do well to dispose 
forever of such terms as “crisis” and 
“impending tidal wave.” These terms 
have been used too freely and have be- 
come tinged with anxiety and fear. The 
future should be considered as a chal- 
lenge rather than a crisis. If, rather than 
dissipating our energies in panic or 
hysteria, we accept the challenge, it can 
be met. Our national history has been 
one of constant growth and develop- 
ment that has consistently challenged 
our capacities. We have successfully 
responded before and it can be done 
again. 
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At Johns Hopkins 


FROM SEPTEMBER 24 THROUGH OCTOBER 31 


REGISTRATION & CLASSES 


Homewoop Scnoots (except McCoy Col- 
lege)—OrIENTATION Week for new 
students began Wednesday, Sept. 17, and 
continues through Wednesday, Sept. 24. 
REGISTRATION for undergraduate students: 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
Sept. 22-24 (Shriver Hall); for full-time 
graduate students: Tuesday, Sept. 23 (9 
a.m. to 3 p.m.); for part-time graduate 
students: Tuesday, Sept. 23 (6:30 to 8:30 
p.m.). Instruction begins on Thursday, 
Sept. 25, for all schools and departments 
at Homewood. 

McCoy Cotiece (providing educational 
opportunities for part-time students at 
late-afternoon, evening, and Saturday- 
morning hours)—REGISTRATION on Satur- 
day, Sept. 20 (9 a.m. to 5 p.m. in Shriver 
Hall), Monday and Wednesday, Sept. 22 
and 24 (5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in Shriver 
Hall). Instruction begins on Thursday, 
Sept. 25. 

Scnoot or MepicinE—REcIstration for 
new students was on Friday, September 5. 
Instruction began on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 8. 

ScuHoou or HyGreNE AND Pusiic HeALtH— 
REGISTRATION was on Monday and Tues- 
day, September 15 and 16. INstrucTION 
began on Monday, September 22. 

or ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL 

Stupres—REeEGIstration for all students 

was on Monday, September 22. Instruc- 

TION begins on Monday, September 29. 


ScHOOL 


VARSITY SPORTS 


NotE—No admission fee is charged at 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who 
wish to attend games during the coming 
university year may obtain a card without 
charge by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Department of Physical 
Education, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. Alumni of the 
University should address their requests for 
admission cards to the Alumni Relations 
Office, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

Footsatt—Johns Hopkins vs. FRANKLIN 
AND MARSHALL on Oct. 4 (Homewood 
Field at 2 p.m.); urstnus on Oct. 11 
(away); HAVERFORD on Oct. 18 (Home- 
wood Field at 2 p.m.); HAMPDEN-SYDNEY 
on Oct. 25 (Homewood Field at 2 p.m.); 


RANDOLPH-MACON on Nov. 1 (away); 


SWARTHMORE on Nov. 8 (away); DICKIN- 
son on Nov. 15 (Homewood Field at 2 
p-m.), and WESTERN MARYLAND on Nov. 
22 (away). 
All games will be played on Saturdays. 
Cross Country—Johns Hopkins _ vs. 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on Saturday, 
Oct. 11 (away); Towson on Tuesday, 
Oct. 14 (Homewood at 4 p.m.); LOYOLA 
on Saturday, Oct. 18 (Homewood at 2:30 
p-m.); DELAWARE on Friday, Oct. 24 
(Homewood at 4 p.m.); WASHINGTON and 
HAVERFORD on Saturday, Nov. 1 (at 
Chestertown); SWARTHMORE on Saturday, 
Nov. 8 (away); PENN MILITARY on Satur- 
day, Nov. 15 (Homewood at 2:30 p.m.), 
and the MASON-DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS on 
Saturday, Nov. 22 (at Bridgewater). 
Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. LoYoLaA on 
Saturday, Oct. 11 (away); Towson on 
Wednesday, Oct. 15 (Homewood at 3 
p-m.); SWARTHMORE on Saturday, Oct. 18 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.); FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL on Saturday, Oct. 25 (away); 
GETTYSBURG on Wednesday, Oct. 29 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.); DELAWARE on 
Saturday, Nov. 1 (away); WASHINGTON on 
Saturday, Nov. 8 (Homewood at 2 p.m.); 
MARYLAND on Wednesday, Nov. 12 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.); DREXEL on 
Saturday, Nov. 15 (Homewood at noon), 
and WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, 
Nov. 22 (away). 


EXHIBITION 


From TuHtrtEEN TO Forty-Nrve—An exhi- 
bition illustrating the territorial expansion 
of the United States, from 1783 to 1958. 
Open to the public without charge. (Ever- 
green House, 4545 N. Charles St., from 2 

to 5 p.m., beginning Monday, Oct. 13.) 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 


Surcery—Alumni and staff members will 
hold a “Hopkins Hour,’ in connection 
with the meeting of the American College 
of Surgeons, at the Conrad-Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago on Wednesday, Oct. 8, from 
5 to 7 p.m. 

Pepratrics—Alumni attending the meeting 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
will hold a “‘Hopkins Hour” for staff and 
friends on Tuesday, Oct. 21, in Chicago. 
Specific time and place will be announced. 

Tue Jouns Horxins MepicaL AND SuRGI- 
caL Association will hold its biennial 
meeting on Friday and Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28, 1959, in Baltimore. 
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